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U PONT makes and sells commer- 
cial acids and chemicals to many 
of America’s leading industries. 
Not only that, but Du Pont also 

uses these same acids and chemicals in its 
own manufacturing processes. This is proof 
of quality products that meet the highest 
test of adaptability. 


In this use of our own materials, there has 
been developed a wide range of experience 
which is of inestimable value to our users. 
That also is a part of Du Pont service. 


Before placing your contract for 1925 re- 
quirements, get in touch with the nearest 
Du Pont office. We can give you quality, 
prices and service that cannot help but in- 
terest you. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
C® Co., Inc. 


3500 Gray’s Ferry Road 256 Vanderpool St. 
Philadelphia Newark, N. J. 
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Complete Filter Press 
Equipment 


We design and make FILTER PRESSES for 
all purposes. We also make PUMPS and 
STRAINERS especially designed for filter 
press use. We supply especially woven 
FILTER CLOTH, filter paper, etc. 


Our Service Department will study your fil- 
tering problem and will, if desired, design 
and install complete filtering equipment. If 
FILTRATION plays a part in your manvu- 
facturing bring your problem to FILTER 
PRESS HEADQUARTERS. 


T. SHRIVER & CO. 
Hamilton Street, Harrison, N. J. 
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Braun Crushers, Grinders, Furnaces, 
Gasoline Burners 


and other forms of laboratory apparatus 





We are Eastern Agents for the widely used Braun Apparatus. 


The different sizes of the Chipmunk Crusher are the most satisfactory 
for crushing rock and coal down to 20 mesh. 


The Braun Disc Pulverizer is intended to be used with a crusher to 


reduce to 100 or 200 mesh. 


The coal grinders are used especially to prepare coal specimens for 
calorimetric tests. 


The furnaces are muffle, crucible and combination for heating by 
gasoline or gas. 


Burners are supplied for gasoline or gas, also for kerosene, with 
suitable tanks and blowers. 


Write for Catalog pages stating your requirements 


EIMER & AMEND 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


ee 


f Headquarters for Laboratory Apparatus and Chemicals 


200 East 19th St., New York City, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Displey Room PITTSBURGH AGENT 
Suite 601, Evening Star Bidg. 4048 Franklin Road, N.S. 
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The Barred Door 
Proves Expensive 


UPER-CAUTIOUS executives who feel impelled for 

one reason or another to guard the secrecy of their 
operations continue to impose an unnecessary handicap 
on manufacturers of chemical engineering equipment, 
to say nothing of.frequently making trouble and ex- 
pense for themselves. Fear of revealing the nature of 
their operations to competitors often leads them to 
carry the policy of the barred door to a foolish and 
expensive extreme. 

We know of one case where the business head of a 
large organization ordered a special mill for pulverizing 
silica. His specifications for capacity and quality of 
product were followed to the letter by the manufacturer 
in designing and building the mill. When it was 
shipped, the maker was notified that the buyer desired 
no assistance in installing it or putting it in operation, 
nor would the presence of any of the manufacturer’s 
men be tolerated in the buyer’s plant. Shortly the manu- 
facturer began to get reports of poor performance, but 
his renewed offers of co-operation were declined. 
Finally after much dissatisfaction, expensive delay and 
time-consuming correspondence, the two parties came 
together for a conference, and after much beating about 
the bush, the buyer admitted that he had intended to 
use the mill for grinding chalk and not silica. Natu- 
rally its performance was unsatisfactory on a material 
of entirely different properties than that for which it 
was designed. The equipment was nearly a total loss, 
while time, effort and money were squandered because 
a fearful buyer thought to mislead his competitor. 

Again, a maker of hydraulic presses sold a large 
machine for very heavy service. Explicit directions 
were given the buyer for setting up and operating the 
equipment. Within a month came word that a rod 
was broken and this was replaced by the maker at a 
cost of close to $1,000. Within a few weeks the inci- 
dent was repeated. Breaks continued until the equip- 
ment maker took the justifiable stand, as the courts 
later agreed, that no more free replacements need be 
made unless his representatives were allowed to adjust 
the press. At first this was refused and a suit for 
breach of contract was instituted by the buyer, who, 
needless to say, lost his case. Later an engineer fa- 
miliar with hydraulic presses visited the plant and 
found that from the beginning of operations one rod 
had been carrying the load designed for four. Negli- 
gence, stupidity and the policy of the closed door had 
more than wiped out the legitimate profit of the maker 
of the press and cost the buyer much loss through re- 
peated breakdowns, inefficient operation and an expen- 
sive but foolhardy appeal to the law. 

When an industrial process depends upon secrecy for 
its commercial existence, no executive can be condemned 
for preserving it. But when nothing is to be lost and 
everything is to be gained through reasonable co-opera- 


tion with equipment makers, which is probably true 90 per 
cent of the time, there is no justification for the foolish 
policy of ultra-conservatism. An executive who throws 
unnecessary stumbling blocks of this kind in the way 
of those who are endeavoring to help him produce more 
efficiently is entitled to no sympathy in his distress; 
nor will sympathy be needed when he learns the lesson 
that the expense of maintaining the barred door un- 
necessarily is entirely too great to justify the policy. 





Technically Trained Men 
For Industry of the Future 


N THE engineering department of the American 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. there is a special division 
giving its sole attention to planning for the ultimate 
development of that corporation’s business. Projecting 
itself forward a dozen, twenty-five or even fifty years, 
this division is attempting to anticipate the major ob- 
stacles in the path of a consistent and logical develop- 
ment for that great industry. Scientific planning such 
as this has served to emphasize, among other things, 
the important réle of engineering education in supply- 
ing the technically trained men that industry of the 
future will require. 

We have previously referred in these columns to the 
exhaustive survey of the National Industrial Conference 
Board in investigating, from the viewpoint of our basic 
industries, the requirements of men needed for execu- 
tive, administrative and technical positions. Basing its 
estimates on the United States Census of Occupations, 
the board announced some time ago that in 1930 Ameri- 
can industry as a whole will need 400,000 more persons 
to fill these positions than were required in 1920. 

The compilation of specific information for two of 
the basic industries—rubber and pulp and paper—has 
just been completed and shows, perhaps for the first 
time, the proportion of technical men now employed 
in these industries. In the case of rubber, seventy-five 
companies, representing 83 per cent of the rubber in- 
dustry, reported that of the total of 100,000 employees, 
7 per cent occupy positions of industrial or technical 
responsibility. Of this number, 23 per cent are college 
graduates. In the pulp and paper industry, 150 com- 
panies, representing more than 35,000 employees, co- 
operated with the board. By a strange coincidence the 
proportion of men in responsible positions was also 7 
per cent. Of these, 22 per cent were college graduates 
and 13 per cent were graduates of recognized technical 
schools and universities. 

It would be interesting to know how this proportion 
of technically trained men has increased in recent years 
with the broader appreciation of the importance of 
chemical engineering technology in these industries. 
These preliminary figures are sufficient, however, to 
show that as these industries continue in their normal 
growth, there will be a greater and greater draught on 
our educational system. To adjust engineering training 
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to meet these needs most efficiently is of genuine con- 
cern to industry. Such definite information as the 
board is now compiling should prove most helpful in 
devising a program that will meet the practical require- 
ments of the future industry. 





Physical Chemistry 
In Gas Engineering 


HE American Gas Association has recently issued 

a seventy-five-page industrial gas book on “Com- 
bustion.” This is intended to aid the industrial gas 
salesman and the gas engineer in the gas companies’ own 
work and in giving proper advice to large-scale gas 
users. For this purpose the work has been splendidly 
planned and should be a very valuable guide. 

But the work is notable in another particular also. 
Much more than half of the text is really a discussion 
of physical-chemical principles involved in the measure- 
ment or calculation of heat, temperature, gas volume 
and thermal phenomena connected with gas use. The 
fact that the association recognizes the need of these 
data in the hands of every gas man is the most 
eloquent sermon that could be preached in favor of a 
sound training in physical chemistry for every gas 
engineer. 

In striking contrast with this clear recognition is 
the controversy that has been going on recently at one 
of the leading American universities. At that institu- 
tion the course that is being planned for a certain 
group of engineers has been the subject of much con- 
troversy between the chemical and the engineering de- 
partments. It will be well for the professors of 
engineering at that institution and others to realize 
what the practical experience of hard-headed gas engi- 
neers teaches regarding the need of physical chemistry 
in engineering practice. 





A Sane Report on - 


Tetra-Ethyl Lead 


N CONTRADISTINCTION to the hysteria among 

city health officials that spread along the Atlantic 
seaboard after the recent industrial poisoning at Bay- 
way, N. J., is the report on ethyl gasoline and tetra- 
ethyl lead made by Dr. J. H. Schrader to the health 
department of Baltimore. Instead of taking counsel, as 
did some of his colleagues, from the sensational rumors 
reflected in the daily press, this investigator imme- 
diately got in touch with the Bureau of Mines and the 
Chemical Warfare Service, with the health authorities 
in the states in which the treated gasoline has been 
most used, and finally—and perhaps most logically— 
with the local garage men and service station operators 
who actually handle the product in their daily business. 
From all of these sources he gained dispassionate and 
uncolored reports that lead him to conclude that the 
ethyl fluid (3 parts of tetra-ethyl lead with its carrier 
of 1 part of ethylene dibromide and a small amount of 
aniline oil) is extremely hazardous to manufacture, and 
that it is hazardous to service station operators who 
handle it carelessly. On the other hand, he held that 
ethyl gasoline (1 part of ethyl fluid in 1,000 parts of 
gasoline) “carries no indicated hazard other than that 
attendant upon ordinary gasoline” and that the exhaust 
gases from the combustion of ethyl gasoline “are not 
hazardous in so far as the lead constituents are con- 
cerned.” 
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These conclusions do not differ radically from those 
reached by other responsible agencies, but they do show 
that it is possible for a city health department to dif- 
ferentiate between a case of industrial poisoning and a 
possible hazard to the public health. Had this distinc- 
tion been made in the press at the time of the un- 
fortunate New Jersey occurrence, there would doubtless 
have been less sensational publicity and perhaps less 
ill-advised action on the part of health departments. 





Science, Eruptions and 
Industrial Progress 


GROUP of seven chemists, incensed at what they 

consider the insolent tone of two advertisements 
recently published by E. F. Houghton & Co. in the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, have joined in a protest 
which we gladly publish elsewhere in this issue. On 
reading the advertisements, copies of which were sent 
to us, we are disposed to concur in the opinion of our 
correspondents, and appreciate the opportunity to 
defend their position. 

The advertisements in question are evidently intended 
to discredit the employment of chemists in the textile 
industry, the inference being that men who seek such 
employment in cotton mills arecharlatans and impostors, 
the net result of whose efforts can only be disastrous to 
their employers. In contrast to these incompetent 
fellows, E. F. Houghton & Co. modestly offer themselves 
as the only simon-pure chemical consultants in the 
textile industry. In effect the advertisements say, 
“Beware of all chemists—except us.” 

Let us examine the advertisements further. The 
first is entitled “Science, an Eruption by Charles E. 
Carpenter,” and is aptly described. In the opening 
sentence Mr. Carpenter assures us that “I have no 
thought of belittling science,” which is a generous con- 
cession at the outset. “I am in daily contact with 
scientists,” he says, though the influence of such 
ennobling environment is not evident. “The Houghton 
research staff numbers among its membership some of 
the most eminent scientists of two continents.” We 
are inclined to call for names and pedigrees. 

After telling us that he has himself qualified in court 
as a scientist, Mr. Carpenter smugly draws the mantle 
of science about himself and his organization and with 
great unction bemoans the fact that “all of the greatest 
humbugs, swindles and impositions the world has ever 
known have been practiced in the name of science.” 
Having thus laid the groundwork for his own self- 
righteousness, Mr. Carpenter proceeds to discredit the 
entire chemical profession on the score that there are 
impostors in the ranks. 


The all-champion imposters in the name of science at 
the present time are that breed that claim they can show 
any mill how to make everything it uses in the way of dye, 
size, oil, soap, etc., and save the mill the manufacturer's 
profit. For the most part they are a lot of cheap chemists 
out to make jobs for themselves, with little or no thought 
for the welfare of their employers. 


Thus is science at once praised and damned by Mr. 
Carpenter, the distinction being only in the label it 
bears. Can one be blamed for growing a little suspicious 
of Mr. Carpenter’s brand? 

In the second advertisement, entitled “Good Busi- 
ness,” Mr. Carpenter again attempts to ride two horses 
traveling in opposite directions. This time his motto 
is, “Don’t make anything you can buy,” and the 
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chemist of a textile mill is cast in the disreputable 
réle of attempting to serve his employer by making a 
certain chemical instead of buying it from E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co. The ability of the chemist is discredited and 
his plant held up to ridicule in this effort to convey to 
the textile industry the impression that salvation lies only 
in that brand of science monopolized by Mr. Carpenter 
and his staff. “Still, chemists are a necessity,” he says. 
“‘We have a bunch of them and they are all good fellows, 


but we don’t let any chemist run our plant.” Faint 
praise! 
Mr. Carpenter’s advertisements are an_ insolent 


affront to chemistry and those who apply it to industry. 
It has long been recognized that the textile industry 
needs a clearer knowledge of the chemical phases of its 
operations, and we who have witnessed the steadily 
increasing application of chemical technology in indus- 
try—even outside the Houghton plant—know that 
profit and progress await the recognition and employ- 
ment of chemists in textile mills. If Mr. Carpenter is 
rendering an indispensable service, he need have no 
fear of the gradual infiltration of chemists into the 
textile industry. If not, he cannot continue indefinitely 
to pose as its savior. His blatant efforts to stem the 
rising tide of chemical technology will be as futile as 
those of Canute the Mighty when he commanded the 
waves to recede. 





The Value of Brevity 
In Presenting Scientific Fact 


ESPONSIBILITY falls heavier on the shoulders of 
the worker who recognizes his obligations toward 
others and who accepts the Biblical injunction to avoid 
hiding his light under a bushel. The average scientist 
is trained in his task of research and experimentation 
and becomes experienced in the efficient solution of 
problems intrusted to him; but he seldom realizes that 
publicity, to be effective and economical, must recognize 
the fundamental principles of journalism. The avoid- 
ance of waste is a fitting text for many a scientific 
sermon; yet the average scientist is not guiltless of the 
waste of time involved in correcting and reading, and 
the waste of material in printing and distributing a 
verbose and long-winded account of a development or 
fact that would reach its objective with greater impact 
and adhesive effect if told in a few words. 

One of the officials of the medical department of the 
United Fruit Co., speaking at a conference on health 
problems at Kingston, Jamaica, recently, emphasized 
the responsibility of the scientific worker in this respect. 
“Before asking the world to accept our currency,” he 
says, “we should see that it has a par value. Many 
scientific workers string their stories out to 
an unconscionable length. They take side trips up 
blind alleys, and substitute egoism and personal idio- 
syncrasy for the serious and noble ideals of conscious 
effort. The world can justly demand that the worker 
furnish only the really valuable and significant prod- 
ucts, and that the waste basket be duly patronized.” 

This may sound discouraging to the novice; but let it 
be remembered that perfection is not achieved without 
practice and that quantity production and the discard- 
ing of the valueless is the best index of a determination 
to reach an ideal of concentrated simplicity. The re- 
moval of chaff is a necessary concomitant to the pro- 
duction of clean wheat; an omelet cannot be made with- 
out breaking eggs. In scientific journalism, as in all 
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other branches of specialized endeavor, the aim should 
be to prune away the non-essential, in order that maxi- 
mum weight may be thrown toward that which is 
informative and useful. 





For Better Use 
Of Forest Products 


NATIONAL conference on utilization of forest 

products will be held in Washington on Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week. It is the initial step in a 
nation-wide campaign of education of great economic 
and industrial importance, for the greatest wood-using 
nation of the world is confronted with a famine of 
forest products unless present methods of utilization 
are greatly revised and improved. Apparently waste 
has run riot throughout the wood-using industries, be- 
ing on the order of two-thirds of the present forest 
cut. Since most of this is regarded as preventable, it 
must be apparent even to the layman that better 
utilization of our present resources is of equal impor- 
tance with fire protection and reforestation. 

It is hoped and expected that out of this conference 
will come definite answers to the following questions: 
What is the nature and extent of the present pre- 
ventable waste of forest products? How much of this 
can be eliminated by applying our present knowledge? 
What lines of research must be undertaken to develop 
new means to prevent waste? What agencies, federal, 
state, industrial, professional and private, can be 
enlisted in the development of policies and measures for 
more efficient use of forest products? Finally, the con- 
ference will probably create a representative advisory 
committee to assist the Secretary of Agriculture in 
carrying out its plans. 


A Real 
Pioneer 

HERE are many reasons why the plant of the Cat- 

lin Shale Products Co., at Elko, Nev., should come 
first in any discussion of American oil-shale develop- 
ment. This plant, representing the result of more than 
10 years of patient research and experiment on the 
part of a real pioneer, was the first in this country to 
reach the stage of commercial production on a continu- 
ous basis. Indeed it may be said that it was the first 
plant in the world to treat in a single retorting unit 
as much as 100 tons of shale per day for a period of 
several months of continuous operation. It was the 
first plant to ship the refined products of shale oil! in 
carload quantities to the Eastern seaboard and to mar- 
ket them on the basis of preferential demand. 

The credit for the accomplishment at Elko—which 
conspicuously marks an era in American oil-shale de- 
velopment—must go to Robert M. Catlin, mining engi- 
neer and general manager of the New Jersey Zinc Co.’s 
operations at Franklin, N. J. As a purely private 
venture—almost as a personal hobby—Mr. Catlin began 
his experiment with Elko shales on a very small scale. 
His first retort failed in 1917 and the following years 
saw three others built and abandoned. Instead of 
being disheartened, however, Mr. Catlin increased the 
scale of his operations and concentrated his research on 
retorting and other problems of development. Al- 
though the effort has proved a tedious and costly one, 
the impartial observer must be convinced that the prog- 
ress made is a creditable victory for hard work, perse- 
verance and good engineering research. 
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TO THE RIGHT, the cars piled with 
green brick ready to enter the kiln. 
Note the aprons on the car that form 
a sand seal in the kiln and protect 
the running gear from excess heat. 
Note aiso the method of piling brick 
so that easy circulation of the burn- 
ing gases will be possible. 





Some Views 
of the continuous 


process kiln 








BELOW is shown the kiln, the three 
sections being easily distinguishable. 
In the foreground is the cooling zone 
showing the air ducts on top and the 
ventilating ports in the side. Next 
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the burning zone is visible with its 
fourteen burners, seven on each side. 
Finally the preheating zone with air 
ports closely spaced and a large steel 
stack at the end to take off the gases. 





An Eye Opener 
for the 


old-time brick maker 











TO THE RIGHT, the entrance of the 
kiln with a good view of the exit 
stack for gases and of the mechanism 
that propels the cars through the 
kiln. Note also the many air ports 
in the side of the kiln and in the first 
back dampers, both of which permit 
a careful regulation of temperature 
in the preheating. 


——_ 





REAT industrial progress is not 
usually the product of one man’s 
genius, but of a group of careful 
workers, each bringing his investigation 
to a constructive conclusion. So it is 
with this process. Many investigations 
had to be co-ordinated before a success- 
ful installation could be built and 
operated. Patience is not only a virtue; 
it is sine qua non in technical work. 
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“Make It Continuous” 
A Lesson in Modern Manufacturing 
Refractories by the Mile | 


plant of the Vitrefrax Co., at Vernon, Los 

Angeles, was designed by the engineering depart- 
ment of the company as the result of experiments 
extending over 2 years for the purpose of obtaining 
data to indicate the characteristics of Vitrefrax refrac- 
tories in so far as permissible burning curves are 
concerned. This work was done in several batch-type 
furnaces, in each of which some feature of the proposed 
tunnel kiln was evolved. The present kiln, therefore, 
represents a consolidation of the many details disclosed 
by research in a succession of small rectangular kilns, 
with the added feature of a continuously moving train 
of cars. 

The new kiln is divided into three zones—preheating, 
firing and cooling. The first, for drying, water smok- 
ing and oxidation, is about 33 ft. long; the firing zone 
about 25 ft. long, and the cooling zone about 35 ft. long, 
giving the tunnel a total length of 93 ft. The preheat- 
ing zone presents no particularly novel features, the 
products of combustion being drawn into a flue on each 
side of the tunnel and carried out through a steel stack 
at the end of the kiln. Extreme flexibility in the 
control of products of combustion and therefore of the 
preheating temperature is possible by the provision of 
twenty-one dampers, covering as many ports on each 
side of the kiln. By graduating the size of the openings 
into the stack flue it is possible to obtain a precise 
gradation of temperature in the preheating section. 

The firing zone has several novel features. There 
are fourteen burners, seven on each side, in as many 
fireboxes. This represents a combustion zone that ap- 
parently is overburnered; it makes possible, however, 
the attainment of extremely high temperatures in the 
firing zone without intense local overheating. The 
fireboxes are designed so as to reflect the radiant heat 
directly against the ware, which keeps the burners cool 
and, in large measure, protects the refractories. The 


[om tunnel kiln recently put in operation at the 


crown is supported so that its weight is carried by the 
cooler portions of the firing-zone lining; indeed, the 
thrust of the crown is taken almost directly by cold 
skew backs. 

The cooling zone is almost a duplicate of the pre- 
heating section, with the exception that the cooling 
ports are connected by means of conventional flues with 
a blower that delivers cold air directly on the ware in 
closely regulated volume, which increases as critical 
points in the cooling curve are reached. It is interest- 
ing to note that, during the initial period of adjustment, 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of the brick coming 
through the kiln were cracked because of this rapid 
cooling. After the cold-air ports were properly 
adjusted, the kiln loss dropped almost to zero. 

The refractories used in the kiln were taken from the 
regular stock of the Vitrefrax Co. and graduated as to 
high-temperature resistance in accordance with the 
demands made upon the respective zones. About one- 
half of the preheating and the cooling zones required 
ordinary firebrick. The other half of each of these 
zones was lined with Argon AA, a synthetic clay refrac- 
tory. The entire firing or combustion zone, including 
fireboxes, burner ports, side walls and crown, were 
lined with White-Seal Diamel. 

The cars for the tunnel are of conventional design, 
of cast iron, with roller-bearing wheels. The car bot- 
toms are cooled by a blast of cold air coming through 
ports in the floor of the tunnel, impinging on the cast- 
iron car bottoms and exhausting through arches built 
into the foundation of the kiln. A sand seal of conven- 
tional design runs the entire length of the kiln on each 
side of the cars, which are insulated with one course 
of Sil-O-Cel C-22 brick, laid on edge with a cement 
made by the Vitrefrax Co. Next is placed a course of 
No. 1 fireclay brick, also on edge, and laid with a cement 
in which no raw clay is used. The feature of this 
cement is its ability to sinter and bond at a temperature 
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just above red heat. The third course is of Argon 
brick laid on edge, and cemented with Argon EB 
cement, which has no cold setting strength but which 
develops a high tensile strength at temperatures above 
2,500 deg. F. and up to its melting point. On top of 
the third course is laid a course of Vitrefrax Tylock 
brick without cement. This brick is of an interlocking 
shape that permits freedom of movement resulting from 
expansion and contraction but which prevents loose 
brick from falling off the cars. 

The kiln was designed to fire two classes of ware, 
one of which requires a temperature of cone 16 for 
maturity, whereas the other requires a temperature of 
cone 26 for maturity. The firing cycle for cone 16 ware 
is one car every 4 hours, which delivers approximately 
4,000 finished brick in 24 hours. The firing cycle for 
the cone 26 ware is approximately one car every 2 
hours, or 2,000 brick per 24 hours. No difficulty has 
been experienced in attaining and maintaining the high 
temperature necessary in this kiln. The brick are 
cool enough to handle as soon as the car reaches the 
transfer track, or about 2 hours after the car has left 
the tunnel. 

The kiln was designed for the firing of high-priced, 
low-tonnage wares, in the manufacture of which ex- 
tremely high temperatures are necessary. The cost of 
research and construction has been fully justified in the 
quality of merchandise it produces, in the economy of 
setting, firing and drawing, and in the extremely low 
kiln losses sustained. 

These details are furnished through the courtesy of 
T. S. Curtis, the president of the company, whose suc- 
cess in the application of scientific methods to the pro- 
duction of super-refractories is attracting wide 
attention. He announces that the courtesy of the plant 
will be extended to any interested visitor, to whom con- 
struction and operating details will be explained. 


> 


Corrosion and Its Relation to 


Safety in Chemical Plants 
By J. H. Shapleigh 


Technical Division, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


RROSIVE liquids, gases and fumes, unless kept 

properly in hand, menace safety. Corrosion leaves 
in its wake residues, sometimes gases, possibly explo- 
sive or poisonous in nature; sometimes mud saturated 
with corrosive agents. The handling of mud often 
consists of simply washing tanks which contain it, and 
the mud mixed with water finds its way to the sewer. 
If two such muds, one acid and the other, for instance, 
sodium sulphide, are washed into the same sewer, what 
happens? The poisonous gas hydrogen sulphide is 
liberated and may find its way into various buildings. 
Hence there is not only a problem of direct corrosion 
but also its relation to safety through the byproducts 
of corrosion. 

Sometimes there are points of continual abuse, where 
practically only constant attention will make conditions 
safe. For instance, in the use of large tanks as blow- 
cases it is necessary to do considerable sampling. This 
is done by means of a thief or by a sample cock. Both 
have objections, the latter in the chance of the con- 
nection to the tank having corroded to the point where 
a slight pressure would break it; and the former due 
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to the drip attendant while removing the sample. The 
latter can be remedied by providing a saucer, either 
portable or fixed, for purposely catching drip from a 
thief. Such saucers can be cast of convenient size to 
fit the tank opening whereby drip is returned. Exter- 
nally the drip is confined to the saucer, thereby limiting 
corrosion. Sampling cocks are preferably attached to 
tanks by means of hydraulic pipe where recourse must 
be had to drilling the tank wall. In general, the fewer 
tank openings there are, the better. 


INTERNAL CORROSION MORE DANGEROUS 


These are samples of external corrosion, but internal 
corrosion is less self-evident. If apparatus is to be used 
under hydraulic pressure, there are standard ways of 
testing; but it often happens that where a piece of 
apparatus has been tested by one department and pro- 
nounced fit for definite service, subsequent use by an- 
other department extends the conditions to suit its 
needs. Such cases do occur and it is only through 
co-operation and careful check-up that safe conditions 
are procured. Examination of all such apparatus should 
be made frequently so as to maintain a generous factor 
of safety. Where the life of a piece of apparatus is 
known, it is a wise policy to replace it before the border 
line is reached. 


HAZARDS CAUSED BY CORROSION 


Corrosion in the chemical plant involves the safety 
of its personnel in the two following divisions: 

1. Building corrosion, wherein supports are attacked, 
weakening structures such that conditions are unsafe. 

2. Apparatus corrosion, such as occurs in tanks, tow- 
ers, presses, filters, heaters, boilers, retorts, pans, elec- 
trical appurtenances, valves, pipe lines, pumps and eggs. 

Safety from apparatus corrosion is deriving benefit 
from developments of chemical engineering. Air has 
long been resorted to as a means for transferring 
liquids, and is a practice always attendant with likeli- 
hood of accident. In the past it has satisfied the need 
for delivery of liquids over relatively long distances 
or against considerable vertical lift, and was preferable 
from the operator’s view, considering the inefficient 
means of pumping them available. 

In recent years there has been a development of acid- 
resisting materials and their use in pump parts; also 
a development of small compact open type impeller 
pumps that deliver liquids against relatively high heads 
in a practical way. There are pumps that can be placed 
on the top of tanks and that will pump out tanks with- 
out any need of side or bottom outlets. The use of air 
in moving corrosive liquids should be abandoned and 
the trend is in favor of centrifugal pumping. With 
such developments tanks need no side or bottom con- 
nections that are always susceptible to leakage, and 
while it may not appear practical to abandon the old 
type of tank, yet there are many places where a change 
would prove advantageous to safety and at the same 
time to the operation, particularly where corrosive 
liquids are in continuous circulation. 


IMPROVEMENT IN VALVE MANUFACTURE 


Another improvement that will foster safety is that 
in valve manufacture. Today valves can be had that 
are relatively free from leakage, that can be kept in 
continuous service in a workable condition, that are 
relatively free from packing gland difficulties and that 
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can be had in corrosion-resisting materials suitable for 
almost any service. 

In this connection there are conditions prevailing 
that do not foster safety—for instance, a lack of under- 
standing of certain properties of cast iron, Duriron and 
other alloys porous in nature and containing silicon. 
Such materials, and particularly ordinary cast iron and 
Duriron, are not adapted to use in fuming sulphuric 
acid and mixed acid. In these cases the acid or fume 
enters the pores, oxidizes the silicon and cracks the 
material. If a valve cracks it is frequently condemned 
as being of poor make, whereas the fault is that the 
valve is of the wrong material for the purpose. 

If care is shown “in the choice of materials both as 
to quality and adaptability to the prevailing conditions, 
considerable will have been done not only in fostering 
safety but in securing efficiency of operation. Again, 
if corrosive liquid, gas or attendant fume is kept con- 
fined properly and hence away from air and moisture, 
corrosion will be retarded. On the other hand, if cor- 
rosion has taken place, immediate attention will still 
render benefits to both safety and efficiency. 


FACTORS AFFECTING CORROSION 


Factors affecting corrosion and safety are: Tem- 
perature, agitation, activity of substance, moisture, dis- 
solved gas, vaporization, expansion due to temperature, 
oxidation or sulphating, free space distribution. 

In all cases the effect of temperature upon corrosion 
should be known, and steps taken to maintain proper 
removal of heat. 

Agitation is necessary for corrosion to maintain its 
action. In the handling of liquids in pipe lines or tanks 
agitation is present. In pipe lines there are not the 
seams, rivets, nozzles, etc., present on tanks, hence the 
material available is quite serviceable. In tanks where 
there is appreciable agitation, corrosion may be very 
severe, especially under high temperatures. In such 
cases it is best to look into the need of agitation and 
reduce it to a minimum. If agitation in a tank is car- 
ried on as a mixing process, there are safer, less expen- 
sive mixing units available. 

The problem of eliminating moisture may be one of 
drying, as in the case of gas, or it may simply be proper 
placing and control of water spigots. It may involve 
the elimination of air as a mixing agent, which is 
undesirable in any case. 

Dissolved gas in liquids, especially if chemically sub- 
ject to reduction, may readily cause corrosion if trans- 
ported in materials susceptible to oxidation. Naturally, 
by choosing materials that are not readily oxidized, this 
type of corrosion is eliminated. 

The vaporization of dissolved gas or volatile liquids 
is frequently the cause of corrosion through leaking 
joints, gaskets or even open pipes or manholes. The 
successful confining of such gas or vapor not only tends 
to improve safety conditions but is a well-taken step in 
the improvement of yields. In most cases leaks are 
visible by color, by sound or by corrosion of adjoining 
parts. 

Expansion is a source of constant repair. It may be 
due to temperature, oxidation, sulphating and the like. 
The latter two are distinctly corrosive qualities, and 
combined with temperature have costly results. It is 
not uncommon to see a cracked tower caused by the 
original expansion space being completely blocked with 
corrosion products. The corrosion of seams is accele- 
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rated by the expansion of a steel shell. Similarly rivets 
are corroded and loosened, resulting in leakage. Some- 
times tank and tower linings are forced away from their 
walls, very often starting by expansion due to tempera- 
ture and followed by expansion due to corrosion. 

Free space distribution is often overlooked, even 
though it is recognized that some reactions will not 
stay confined. The bursting and cracking of lines per- 
haps partly weakened by corrosion is often caused by 
inadequate provision of free space. In vented systems 
the vent constitutes a free space. It is very susceptible 
to corrosion and requires constant attention. In sys- 
tems susceptible to sudden ebullition, not only free 
space but strong walls must be maintained. 

The items that have just been considered constitute 
factors constantly open for study and improvement and 
that are allied with safety in its relation to corrosion. 
They are of the chemical type or directly allied thereto. 

In the handling and manufacture of corrosive liquids. 
we see cases of faulty pipe fitting. Joints are poorly 
made, pipes are pulled into place, leaving conditions of 
strain constantly open to danger. The only cure is 
insistence upon good workmanship. 


How TO INSURE GREATER SAFETY 


The following list covers the elimination of certain 
features and the inclusion ‘of others which tend toward 
greater safety: 

The elimination of readily corroded materials, excess 
materials, excess lengths and size of materials, excess 
bulk of products, excess valves, spread out plant, com- 
pressed air as propulsion power, high pressures, high 
vacuum, high resistance, idle equipment, fragile equip- 
ment, belts, undesirable condensation, local reactions,' 
impurities and air agitation. 

The use of corrosion-resisting materials, economic 
pumping, proper purification, forethought in installa- 
tion, records of repair. 

Simplification of apparatus, proper strength of mate- 
rials, economic size of equipment, low temperatures, 
protection where agitation, agitation where mixing, 
cooling where mixing, constant use of paint, accessi- 
bility to apparatus, plenty of light, good ventilation, 
good drainage, use of everyday advances of the art and 
constant supervision. 

Safe conditions and practices are subject to the ac- 
tions of each one in the plant organization. It particu- 
larly falls upon the executive staff to instill into each 
member a sense of importance in doing his share to 
promote safety. The quality of work done in the main- 
tenance of the plant, coupled with modern development, 
will do much toward this end, but attention to detail 
will be most fruitful. 

a oe 


Cesium and Aluminum Increase Activity 
of Ammonia Catalyst 


Czsium and aluminum act to promote the catalytic 
activity of iron for ammonia synthesis, according to 
Alfred T. Larson, of Washington, D.C. As an example: 
Cesium oxide, 2 per cent, and aluminum oxide, 2 per 
cent, are added to molten iron oxide. The mass is 
cooled, broken up and reduced with hydrogen, starting 
at 300 to 400 deg. C. and gradually increasing to 400 
to 500 deg. C., at which temperature the mass functions 
as an ammonia catalyst. (Patent 1,510,598, assigned 
to Arthur B. Lamb, trustee, Oct. 7, 1924.) 
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By Sidney D. 


Assistant Editor, Chem. ¢€ Met. 


ORE than a hundred processes for the distilla- 
tion of oil shale have been proposed by Ameri- 
can inventors during the past few years. To 
classify them in respect to either design or operation 
is a difficult and, in many ways, unsatisfactory pro- 
cedure. To be sure, one may indicate certain basic 
characteristics, as for example whether the retort is of 
horizontal or verticai construction or whether the heat 
is applied externally or from within the retort by means 
of superheated steam, gas or some other heating me- 
dium. But such a method fails to take account of 
features that may radically affect the method of opera- 
tion or the quality of the oil produced. 
The table that accompanies this article represents, 


—_ He+- 


Kirkpatrick 


therefore, only a very crude attempt at a scientific 
classification of American retorting methods. Its prin- 
cipal purpose is to show the wide variety of propo- 
sals, to point to the sources of more detailed informa- 
tion regarding the individual processes, and finally to 
indicate something of the status of present development. 
In its compilation the writer has made generous use 
of published data, notably that in the Bureau of Mines 
Bull. 210 (p. 107) and the directory of oil-shale retorts 
issued by the Colorado School of Mines. This informa- 
tion has been supplemented from Chem. & Met.’s files 
and from card indexes maintained by Dean E. Win- 
chester and others who have closely followed oil-shale 
development. 











Table I—A Directory of the Principal American Processes Proposed for the Retorting of Oil Shale 





Name and Latest 


Name and Latest | | 























Address of } Type of Published Present } Address of Type of Published Present 
Inventor or Owner | Retort Deseription Status | Inventor or Owner Retort Description Status 
American Continuous |Horisontal, c Yompany liter- Still being pro- | Day-Heller, The Day | Vertical, external|U. 8. Pats. Experimental 
Process Co., 340 Gas external heat ature claims moted i Co., 414 Hobart Bidg.,| heat 1,244,840 and lant near 
& Electric Bldg., recovery of Colorado. || San Francisco, Calif. | 1,280,178 Santa Maria, 
Denver, Colo } precious metals | | Calif. 
Anderaca Shale Oil Cc o., [iorisontal ex- |R.R. Red Book, [Inactive Debrey Rocky Moun-_ [Vertical, external|/R.R. Red Book, Small retort in 
160 S. Broadway. ternally heated/|vol. 38, No. 1 tain Refining Co., ; and internal vol. 38, No. 1 Kyune Canon, 


Denver, Colo. electrically 


IE xternal | heat 





Bishop, J. “a ~ Tiyes Col. Sei. 


pp. 13-4, Jan. mn | 
1921 
‘|Being modified 











P. O. Box 115 on circular See., vol. 11, 
Mascoutah, Il) | hearth | pp. 3189 
(1921) i} 
Bronder, G. A., 150 Vertical, ex- U. 8. Pat Experimental _ 
Nassau St., <a ternal heat 1,361,005 plant in | 
York City jrookiyn. Now 


inactive 


— — a — ee | | 
|Horizontal. Proc. Col. Sei. |Plant at DeBeque)| 
| external heat Soc., vol. 11, rated capacity 

P 316 (1921)* 400 tons. Never| 
operated com- | 
} 
| 
|| 


Brown, HH L., Index 
Shale Oil Co., 
DeBeque, Colo 
Globe Shale Products 
Corp., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 


mercially. 





p. 15 (1921) Utah, destroyed 


by cloudburst 
Erickssn, Rainbow \Vertical, external Inactive 
Petroleum Products | heat | 
Co., 418 Judge Bidg., 

Salt Lake City, Utab. 


Galloupe, J. H., | Vertical, externa |U. S. Pat. |Plant near 


Colton, Utah | heat 




















Galloupe Shale Proc- | heat 1,365,822 | Dragon, Utah. 
ess Co., 323 Cham- le Rev., vol. | Now inactive 
ber of Commerce i 2, No. 8 p. 9 

Bldg., Denver, Colo. | | (1920)* 

Ginet, J. H., Horizontal, U. 8. Pat. 50-ton plant near 
Monarch Shale Oi] Co.,| external heat 1, et 160. Min. DeBeque, 
DeBeque, Colo. & Sci. Press | operated 

| vol. 124, p. 373 | intermittently 
(1922)* 


i 
| 
| | 
| Henderson (?), | Vertical, exte ternal R.R. Red Book, 
Oil Shale Mining Co., | heat | vol. 38, No. I, ly imitating 
DeBeque, Colo. p. 17-8 (1921 Scotch process. 
Now inactive 








lk xp. plant crude- 





Bureau of Mines | Vertical, R.R. Red Book, Small-scale ap- sl 
Station, University of internal heat vol. 41, No. 10,| paratus for pre- 
Coiorado, Boulder, p. 853 (1924)* liminary runs 
Colo 
a, R. 1 M., Franklin, | Vertical, Shale Rev., vol. 2, |100-ton plant 
N. J. ¢ vatlin Shale internal heat No. 8, p. 6, #7. being operated 
Products Co., Elko, (1920). U. 8 continuously 
Nev. Pat. 1,509,667* 

Chew, L. F., 18h & Vertical, R.R. Re d Book. Exp. plant at 
Blake Sts., Denver, external heat vol. 38, No. I, Denver, Now 
Colo p. 14(1921) inactive. _| 

Colorado Carbon Co., Horizontal, R.R. Red Book, Small e xp. plant Ih 
DeBeque, Colo external heat vol. 38, No. |, in Denver. Now 

p. 14 (1921) dismantled | 

Colo, Continuous Retort,| Vertical, Proc. Col. Sei [Plant ne near Rifle, | 
Continental Oi) Shale external heat Soc., vol. 11, p. Colo., Now 
& Mining Co., 42! 320 (1921)* inactive 


Cooper Bidg., Denver 





| Vertical, internal 
heat 


Corfield, 8. H., Distil- 
lation Products Co., 
909 Monadnock = A. 
San Francisco, C 





' 
| 
nd 
‘Preliminary 
development 
| 





Hedges, E. E., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 


ensen, J. B., 823 
Macintyre Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Johns, G. MeD., Indus- 


trial Process Engi- 
neering Co., Inc., 
Rialto Theatre Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


|Horizontal, 
rotary 


“Stage eduction” 
is horizontal, 








lU. S. Pat. 
"1,388,205 


1,490,213 


} 
| 


\Experimental 


lants at Salt 











. 18-21 (192i) 





external heat. | 1,493,880 Salt | Lake City, 
“New Devon- Lake ‘Min. Rev.,| operated inter- 
ian” has in- vol, 26, No. 12,| mittently 
ternal and ex- | PP. - 
ternal heat ; (1924) 

Inclined hearth, |R.R Red eet, Experimental 
external heat * vol. 38, No. plant in Den- 


ver. Now dis- 
mant! 
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Several retorts primarily designed for the low-tem- 
perature carbonization of coal appear to be equally 
applicable to oil shale. Among the processes to have 
attracted attention in that connection is that of the late 
C. C. Bussey of Brooklyn, N. Y. (U. S. Pats. 1,191,869 
and 1,191,870), the Greene-Laukes process of the Den- 
ver Coal By-Products Co. (plant since dismantled), and 
the Piron-Caracristi process installed by the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. at Walkerville, Ont. (See “Heat-Treatment of 
Oil Shale,” by V. Z. Caracristi, Combustion, vol. 10, 
No. 5, pp. 336-40, May, 1924). It will also be recalled 
that during the past year and a half Chem. & Met. 
has published a comprehensive series of articles by 
C. H. S. Tupholme describing the principal low-tempera- 
ture carbonization processes developed in Great Britain. 

Of the English methods, those that appear to be 
especially applicable to oil shale include the Fusion 
rotary retort (Chem. & Met., 1923, vol. 29, No. 17, 
pp: 752-5), the Harald Nielsen sensible heat retort 
(Chem. & Met., 1923, vol. 29, No. 23, pp. 1008-12), the 
Plauson superheated steam method (Chem. & Met., 
1924, vol. 30, No. 22, p. 863), the Freeman multiple 
hearth (Petroleum Times, London, p. 86, July 15, 1922), 
the Turner internally heated retort (Petroleum Times, 
pp. 14-5, July 1, 1922) and the Richards-Pringle process 
(Combustion, 1924, vol. 11, No. 5, pp. 354-9). During 
the recent exposition at Wembley a 20-ton retort de- 
signed by R. H. Crozier is reported to have aroused 
considerable interest. (Oil News, London, p. 222, 
Aug. 30, 1924). 
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Producing Shale Oil on a 
Commercial Basis 





+48 34+. 
Plant of Catlin Shale Products Co. at 
Elko, Nev., the First in This Country to 


Reach Large-Scale, Continuous Operation 
+48 t+: 





HE plant of the Catlin Shale Products Co., shown 

in Fig. 1, is located about 14 miles south of the city 
of Elko, Nev., and the same distance, therefore, from the 
main lines of two transcontinental railroads, the South- 
ern Pacific and the Western Pacific. The plant consists 
essentially of mining, retorting and refining equipment 
particularly adapted to the production of paraffin, 
paraffin-base lubricating oils and fuel oils. The plant 
is normally run at a daily capacity of 90 to 100 tons, 
although its full capacity is considerably greater, hav- 
ing been made to handle as much as 144 tons in 24 
hours. 2 : 

The shale, which yields roughly 35.to 40 gal. of oil 
to the ton, is mined from a 5-ft. séam outcropping 
about 30 ft. above the level of the plant site. The out- 
crop has been entered by two inclined shafts which dip 
with the shale at about 22 to 25 deg. The shaft directly 
back of the retort reaches a depth of 350 ft., while the 
other extends to more than twice this depth. The two 
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Name and Latest 

















Address of Type of Published Present 
Inventor or Owner Retort Description Status 
Jones, Pye. Salt Lake |Vertical, external ax 
City, Utah eat S73) 890 
' Ee. e | a ee a 
Lesley, R. W., 611 | Horizontal = S. Pats. | 
Penna. Blidg., rotary | |, 323, 44 and | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,323, 
Newberry, J. B., Vertical, \Quar Col. Sch. i | 


Mines, vol. 
No. 1. p. 5 
(1923) 


National Retorting & internal heat 
Refining Co.. 42 Root 
Bidg., Buffalo, "Ue 

N.T.U. process, N T ‘U. 
Shale Oil Co. 


Vertic ‘il, ‘internallChem 
heat, with (L 


[Plant near Santa 
| Maria, Calif., 
| 





inn. 
ondon). pp 


Gotham Bank Bidg., downwarl draft! 624-7, Dec. 8, operating 
New York City 1923 continuously 
Porter, J. 8., 409 Symes | Vertical, internal \Exp. plant at 


Bidg., Sion Colo. 


| Now inactive 


and external 
heat 


Denver, Colo. 








| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





: | 





—_————|/ Stalman, Otto, 


Name and Latest 
Address of 


Published 
Inventor or Owner 


Description 
| Vertical, internal Chem & Met. 
| heat ol. 24, pp 

341-5 (1921). | 
Canadian 
patent 208, 381 


Type of 
Retort 


Present 
Status 











Modifying dation 
and construc- 
tion 


Cee, Louis, 
172 O’Connor 8St., 
Ottawa, Canada 








[Vertical external Pres Col Sei 
heat Soc., vol 


Exp. plant at 
* 
p. 415 Ci92t) 


niv. of Utah, 
now partly 
dismantled 
Inactive 


319 Ness Bidg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah | 





Taff, George A., Taff 
Process Co., First 
Nat. Bank Bidg., 

| 


IE quipment for 
plant at Grand 
Valley, Colo., 
on ground but 
never asse embled 


Denver, Colo. 





Trumble, Milton J., 





|Vertical, internal Quer Col Sch. o/ IE xp. plant at 





Pumpherston (?), 
Southern Pacific R.R., 
Elko, Nev. 


Plant erected in 
1919 and since 
dismantled 


v ertic ical, inte ternallR. R. Red Book, 
and external | ~_ bei No. I. 
heat 1 (4921) 

—|— 


we Stotes — 
al Age. p 
Merah, 1b23° 


Multiple hearth 
type 


Prudhomme, H. C % 
P. O. Box 1470, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





is Day’s “‘Hand- Contracts let for 

52 E. 4lst St., book of the 
New York City | he oe 
ne 


’ vol 
Pp. 868-9 ( 1922) 


Inclined rotary, 
internal heat 


R andall, J. w. 


assembled 








Ryan process, National | Hot oil 











00-ton unit, | 
but plant never|| 








804 Higgins Bldg., heat Min. vol. 19, | Alhambra, 
Los Angeles, Calif. No, 3 (1924) Calif., operated 
intermittently 
—— —— — = eS | oo = — 
Vandegrift, J. N., Amer- Horizontal, ex- |U.S. Pat |Small exp. plant 
ican Shale Reduction ternally heated| 1,458,357 | at 498 Broom 
Co., 115 Broadway, by molten lead St., N 
New Y ork, N. Y. bath operated 
intermitte ntly 
| Wallace, G. Ww. Various types, (U.S. Pats. \400-ton p plant at 
} 1340 Mission’ St., mostly verti- 1,282,000, Watson, Utah, 
| San Francisco, Calif. cal, internal or| 1,282,001, never com- 
external heat 1,358,662, 3 pleted. Other 
and 4. R.R exp pinata at 
Red Bool a ol Rosev: ale, 
38, No. |, p. 21) and et beg 
(1921)* va. 


Whitaker-Pritchard Vertical, internal/ Chem. & Met Inactive 











U.S. Pat /Exp. plants at process, Fuel P. fred heat vol. 23, p. 664 
Oil Machinery Co., digestion 1,327,572 York, Pa., and ucts Co., 110 W (1920 
1270 Broadway, Proc. Colo. Sci in Brooklyn, 40th St., New York 
New York City Soc., vol. 1, N. Y. Ratan ce nts —— 
| p. 320 (1921) | Wingett process, Amer- |Superimpcsed Fnq. & Min. |Equinment 
—_—— |{—— —— | ——————|| ican Shale Refining revolving Jour., vol. 105, shipped to 
Seott, J. H., Amer En- Vertical, external|U. 8. Pats. |50-ton u unit || Co.,.1284 First Nat. hearths as in No. 20, p. 917 DeBeque in 
gineering "Asac ciates, heat | 1,115,453, | rege to || Bank Bldg., Denver, Herschoff (1918) 1918, but never 
979 Woodward Ave., 1,115,454, | Clay City, Ky. || Colo. roaster | erected 
Detroit, Mich 1,198,059 Now inactive \__- $$ |}—__ —_—_- - |-———--- 
| Young, Axel V., Inclined iU. S. Pat | Experimented 
~— —-—---—_— —_ ———S|_ ee Oo | DeBeque, C olo. mechanical] 1,378,643 with at 
Simplex process, Mt. Inclined, | Min. & Sei. |10-ton plant, | agitation DeBeque 
Logan Oil-Shale Min- externa] heat 4 ress, vol. operated inter- || Inactive 
ing & Refining Co., 373-4 mittently at 1] | | 
DeBeque, Colo. ( Pit) DeBeque | | 








*Brief notes based on the writer’s inspection of these plants will be published in this and subsequent articles 
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Fig. 1—First American Shale-Oll Plant to Reach Large-Scale and Continuous Production 


A general view of the operations of the Catlin Shale 
Products Company at Elko, Nev., showing the extent of 


that development. Oil shale is mined from the hill in 


are so connected by drifts and crosscuts as to block 
out the shale thoroughly and to develop the property 
to the stage where commercial mining can now proceed 
with least difficulty.’ 

The shale shot down from the heading faces is at 
present shoveled by hand into cars, which are trammed 
to pockets that discharge into the slope cars. The 
latter are hoisted to the surface and the run-of-mine 
shale is dumped into a hopper directly above the Jeffrey 
single roll crusher. The latter breaks the shale down 
to a uniform material about the size of a man’s fist. 
The discharge from the crushing roll is dropped over 
an inclined, stationary screen to remove fines and dirt 
that might prove troublesome in the retorting opera- 
tion. The crushed shale is then carried by a bucket 
elevator to the top of the retort. 


DESCRIPTION OF RETORT 


In outward appearance the Catlin retort, as may be 
seen in Fig. 2, is not unlike a blast furnace. Two 
units each capable of handling 100 tons per day are 
in place, although at present but one is in operation. 
The retort itself is a vertical steel cylinder lined with 
firebrick and equipped at its base with McClave 
mechanical grates that discharge the spent shale into 
the ashpit, from which it is drawn off in cars and 
hoisted to the shale dump on the opposite side of the 
hill. The retort is heated internally by the gases 
formed from burning the fixed carbon in the spent shale 
that lies above the grates. Sufficient heat is thus ob- 
tained to distill the oil from the overlying shale. 

The vapors, passing up and out through a large outlet 
at the top of the retort, first enter a cyclone separator, 
in order to remove the dust, and then they pass to the 
air condensers. These are built on the principle of 
heat interchangers, the vapors passing countercurrent 
to the air, which is circulated through alternating cells 
by large connoidal fans. 





‘For a description of the mining operations at Elko the reader 
is referred to a brief but comprehensive statement by the 
plant superintendent, W. L. Sheeler, published in The Mountain 
States Mineral Age, September, 1924, p. 18. 


the background and trammed to the retort, which is the 
blast-furnace-like structure at the right. In the fore- 
ground is the refinery equipment and the paraffin house 


The vapors next enter a Carrier air-washing equip- 
ment, which has been modified to act as an eliminator 
for the portion of the condensed gases that can be 
removed by the water spray. A Cottrell electrical fog 
precipitator installed by the Western Precipitation Co., 
of Los Angeles, Calif., then removes the final quantity 
of oil that has condensed into a finely dispersed fog— 
an operation which would otherwise require long settling 
and additional washing and condensation. The incon- 
densible gases are finally passed into a checker-work 
combustion chamber, where after mixing with air they 
are burned under the boiler. 

The crude shale oil withdrawn at the bottom of the 
air condensers, from the Carrier eliminators, and at 
the Cottrell precipitator, passes to a skimming tank and 
after the water settles out, the oil is pumped to storage 
tanks. The water is cooled and then recirculated. 


REFINING SHALE OIL 


For the most part, standard petroleum practice is 
followed in the refining operations at Elko, although 
naturally some modifications have been necessary. The 
crude shale oil is run to coke in a 10,000-gal. coke-fired 
still. The once-run distillate goes to the wax house, 
where the paraffin, which makes up 15 to 20 per cent 
of the crude oil, is removed by the usual chilling and 
pressing operations. A Carbondale wax press and am- 
monia refrigeration system is employed. After sweat- 
ing, the wax is filtered through decolorizing earth and 
flaked into barrels or bags. It is marketed as refined 
scale in this form. The shale wax is of unusually high 
melting point and for that reason is easily sold in com- 
petition with petroleum wax. Several carloads of shale 
wax have been exported to the Orient. 

It is of interest to note that material used in decolor- 
izing the wax and other distillates as well as for heat 
insulation about the plants is taken from near-by de- 
posits on Mr. Catlin’s property. A company, known as 
the Triolite Products Co., has been formed to market 
this material to a number of industries that can take 
advantage of its many useful properties. 
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The wax distillate, from which the paraffin has been 
removed, is agitated first with sulphuric acid and then 
with caustic soda and finally steam distilled to yield a 
crude gas distillate, fuel oil and light and heavy lubri- 
cating stock. The lubricating oils are again treated 
with acid and filtered before being packed for shipment 
in barrels, drums and cans. The lubricating oils, which 
are marketed under the trade name Catlin’s High Power 
Oils, are made in various grades in accordance with 
trade demands. 

Although the viscosity of shale lubricating oils is 
not as high at low temperatures as that of comparable 
petroleum oils, engine and bearing tests have shown 
this shale oil to be unusually efficient as a motor lubri- 
cant. Early this year a carload of lubricating oil was 
shipped to New York, in order to test it out in all sorts 
of engines and under various road conditions. The 
performance records show a gain in power over that 
of the highest grades of petroleum lubricants, and usu- 
ally this is accompanied by lower radiator temperatures. 
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A Colorado Oil-Shale 


Development 
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Although Not Yet Op:rated Commer- 

cially, the Plant of the Index Shale Co. 

® at DeBeque Shows Interesting Features 
oie 7 : — ee 








T THE BASE of Mount Blaine about 12 miles 
northwest of DeBeque, Colo., is the plant of the 
Index Shale Co. In many ways it is the most impres- 
sive oil-shale development in the vicinity, yet the plant 
has never been operated commercially and experimental 
runs carried on 2 years ago indicated that a number of 
changes in design and equipment must precede continu- 
ous, large-scale operation. 
The property of the Index company consists of two 
































Figs. 2, 3 and 4—The Catlin Plant at Elko, Nev., Viewed from Various Angles 


The duplicate retorting units are to be seen in the 
view at the left. The center picture shows the 
three re-run stills, the agitator and storage equip- 


As an illustration of this, a seven-passenger Cadillac 
car, fully loaded, was run on low gear up the 8-mile 
grade at the top of Mount Washington without boiling 
the water in the radiator. The same car has been run 
solely on this oil for over 21,000 miles, 5,531 miles of 
which were run without cleaning the crankcase, giving 
an average of more than 1,100 miles per gallon of oil. 

A personal investigation by the writer revealed the 
fact that in Elko there is a preferential demand for 
shale lubricating oils among local motorists. This is in 
spite of the fact that the shale oils were selling at a 
considerably higher price than the usual petroleum 
lubricants. An-air pilot, operating a commercial service 
between Elko and Salt Lake City, reported most satis- 
factory results with shale oil in lubricating his motors. 

The plant of the Catlin Shale Products Co. employs 
75 men and of this number 30 work in the mine, in 
order to bring to the surface approximately 100 tons 
of shale each 16 hours. With the contemplated instal- 
lation of mechanical equipment, it is confidently ex- 
pected greatly to increase the output per man under- 
ground. The plant is in charge of W. L. Sheeler, who 
has been connected with the Catlin organization since 
1918. The research and chemical experimental work is 
under the direction of Dr. E. E. Lyder, who was for- 
merly associated with Prof. R. H. McKee at Columbia 
University. 


ment. Above the wax house in the right-hand pic- 
ture is the inclined tramway over which the spent 
shale is hoisted to the opposite side of the hill 


640-acre groups, one at Mount Blaine and one near the 
Rulison station east of Grand Valley. It is at the for- 
mer location that the company erected its crushing and 
retorting plant, together with laboratory, office and 
housing facilities. The rated capacity of the plant 
was 400 tons per 24 hours, but the test runs made 
during November, 1922, indicated that the retort 
worked most efficiently when the feed was at the rate 
of 4 tons per hour, or roughly 100 tons per day. 

In its early operations it was planned to utilize the 
rich shale that could be easily obtained by shooting 
down the exposed faces or escarpments on Mount Blaine, 
a thousand or more feet above the plant site. This 
shale was run into a natural chute down the slope to a 
bulkhead, from which it was hauled about 1,800 ft. 
to the crushing plant. When operations are resumed, 
it is planned to build a surface tram from the bulkhead 
that will connect directly with the hopper above the 
crusher. 

The shale was broken by a Blake jaw crusher, with 
plates 13x24 in., driven from a mill-line shaft. The 
jaws of the crusher were set at 24 in. and while no 
shale of greater thickness than this passed the crusher, 
there were nevertheless some slabs as long as 18 in. 
or 2 ft. and at least a third of the material averaged 
about 24 in. by 4 by 6 in. The brief operation was 
sufficient to demonstrate that the jaw crusher was not 
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Fig. 5—A Horizontal, Rotary Retort for Oil Shale 


The Brown retort of the Index Shale Co. of De- 
Beque, Colo., is made in three sections with off- 
takes for the vapors at the joints between the tubes 


satisfactory in this service. In addition to breaking 
the shale into large flat plates, there was a tendency 
for the material to “ride” in the crusher. It is planned 
to replace the present crushing equipment with a large 
gyratory followed by a hammer mill. The Robert W. 
Hunt Co. has estimated that by the use of two-stage 
crushing the shale can be brought down to 1 in. size 
at a cost of 7c. per ton. 


HORIZONTAL ROTARY RETORT 


The retort used by the Index company was designed 
by H. L. Brown, of Glen Ridge, N. J. It is a horizontal, 
rotary type and consists of three tubes, 30 in. in diam- 
eter and 20 ft. long, made of 2-in. steel. Inside of 
each tube is a helical fin, 4 in. wide with a 2-ft. pitch 
on its inside periphery. As the retort revolves the fin 
serves to advance the shale 2 ft. with each revolution. 
The tubes are joined in the same axis by two stuffing 
boxes, at which points there are offtakes for the vapors 
as well as connections for the entry of superheated 
steam. The ends of the tubes are closed with castings 


which rotate in the specially constructed oil-fired 
furnace. The spent shale is discharged through 
an automatic seal in the near end of the retort 


that hold the automatic seals for charging the raw 
shale and discharging the spent material. The main 
outlet for the vapors is also at the end of the retort. 

Each tube of the retort is surrounded by a furnace 
of special design and heated individually by oil burners 
directed tangentially at the top of the retort. The 
upper part of each furnace consists of ten removable 
sections. The furnace is lined with firebrick and 
Sil-O-Cel insulating brick. The various sections of the 
retort are turned separately by gears which are belt 
driven from a countershaft. 

The crushed shale from a large bin beneath the 
crusher passes down a chute to the charging end of 
the retort, where an automatic push feed forces it into 
the retort, which is rotated at about 5 r.p.m. The 
furnace is held at a temperature of around 1,100 deg. F., 
but the extreme heat of the vapors at the outlet is 
only 550 deg. F. The spent shale was to be removed 
by a mechanical conveyor and wasted over the sloping 
hillside in front of the plant. 

At the time the retort was constructed it was doubt- 

















Fig. 6—A Side View of the Brown Ketort 


The three sections with their separate outlets are clear- 
ly shown in this picture. The total length of the 


retorting apparatus is 66 ft. 6 in. and it has a demon- 
strated capacity of handling 100 tons in 24 hours 
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less believed that considerable fractionation of vapors 
would result from the three separate offtakes for the 
gases. Operation showed, however, that by far the 
greatest volume of gas was taken from the outlet at 
the end of the retort. An improvised dust extractor, 
consisting of a 50-bbl. tank filled with baffles, was 
introduced into the main gas line about 10 ft. from the 
retort. While it is reported that this arrangement 
picked up most of the dust, it is believed that a cyclone 
dust extractor would have functioned much more e‘fi- 
ciently. 

The power plant was housed in the concrete and steel 
building directly back of the retort. Its equipment 
consisted of two 80-hp. horizontal tubular boilers, one 
of which was fitted to burn fuel oil. A 150-hp. Cookson 
open feed-water heater and a No. 3 Gardner duplex 
feed pump were provided. A 40-in. blower for the oil 
burners and a 6-kw. 125-volt d.c. generator are driven 
by the 90-hp. Atlas sliding-valve steam engine. An 
auxiliary 10-hp. Stover gas engine had been installed 
to drive the generator when the boilers were not in use. 

The construction of the plant buildings and the facili- 
ties for housing employees as well as the company’s 
office and laboratory was the creditable accomplishment 
of the local manager, H. A. Hansen, who was formerly 
a mine superintendent in the Telluride district in Colo- 
rado. The plant and camp are reached by a well-made 
automobile road that leads from the public highway 
through the foothills to the base of Mount Blaine. 
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A New Lead Paint 


Colloidal Suspension of Metallic Lead in Linseed 
Oil Forms Effective Protective Coating 


By Rudolf Ditmar 
Gratz, Austria 

NDER the name of “Subox” there is now being 

marketed in Europe a protective coating material 
or paint which consists of a suspension of colloidal 
lead. Applied to iron, metals, wood, cardboard, cement, 
etc., it is claimed that a firmly adhering film of metallic 
lead is obtained on the coated material after the sus- 
pension agent has become dry. This adhesive quality 
seems to be characteristic of colloidal gels. I have 
observed this phenomenon also with colloidal sulphur in 
suspension. If sulikoll, which is a suspension of col- 
loidal sulphur for use as insecticide, is sprayed on 
leaves, the finely divided sulphur also adheres very 
firmly on its foundation after it becomes dry and cannot 
be washed off by rain. Spraying with the usual sulphur 
preparations does not produce the same results, as the 
sulphur does not adhere and is washed off. 

Subox is the invention of a Swiss engineer who 
worked out an electrical process which brings lead 
into colloidal form. This electrically atomized lead is 
rubbed with linseed oil in a manner entirely analogous 
to that of the red lead colors and has the appearance 
of a gray oil color. Prior to its use it must be well 
stirred and applied in undiluted condition. The first 
coat is to be applied very sparingly and to possess no 
oil luster after it dries. Only the second coat gives 
a brilliant surface. Because of its gray color it does not 
require a finish coat. As against red lead, Subox has 
a higher covering capacity, since 1 kg. of Subox is 
sufficient for 20 sq.m. A double Subox coat is equiv- 
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Is Osmium Poisonous? 


In the last week’s issue of Chem. & Met. an 
article was published entitled “Is Osmium Poison- 
ous?” The material was abstracted from an 
article by Thomas A. Wright, of Lucius Pitkin, | 
| Ine., and through our mistake no acknowiedgment | 
| of the source of the material was made. 
The original article is a compilation of com- 

petent opinions and of references in scientific 
| literature dealing with osmium poisoning. It 
| should be noted that metallic osmium itself is not 
poisonous, but the oxide is readily formed even at | 
room temperature and is intensely toxic. It | 
affects the mucous membranes, producing a per- | 
sistent irritation. It affects the eyes, producing 
temporary blindness. Finally, it frequently causes 
| a painful eczema, which is relieved by sulphur 
baths. 

The air is certainly clearer for the investigation 
and Mr. Wright deserves the commendation and 
thanks of the technical world for defining the 
hazards of working with this material. 






































alent to a triple red lead ‘coat plus covering color. 
This high covering power brings the cost in line with 
competing materials. 

Experiments were carried out on a piece of black 
plate that had been built into a roof without any 
protection for years and had become rusty in many 
places owing to the absence of any rust protection. 
Five years ago this roof was coated with “Subox,” 
and when taken off 4 years later, it showed no traces 
of penetrating rust on the coated or leaded surface, 
in spite of a thorough examination; rather was the 
oxidizing process entirely suspended due to the iron 
sheet metal being coated with the air-tight layer of 
lead. The fine rust holes showed clean lead crusts 
at the bottom of the sheet metal, and these crusts had 
been formed when the “Subox” penetrated into them. 
The covering layer showed under the microscope the 
clearly outlined characteristics of purely metallic lead, 
which resisted even the attempted removal by means of 
sharp fine steel wire brushes and showed only the 
scratches without allowing the rusty black plate to 
become apparent at any one place. A forcible removal 
effected with a steel instrument made it possible to 
recognize in the sheet metal a rust cell and proved the 
complete stopping of the oxidizing process under the 
lead skin or film. 

— 


Method for Making Casein Plastics 


Powdered casein is made into a paste or solution with 
water and a softening agent, such as caustic soda, 
acetic acid or sodium fluoride, heated to 90 to 180 deg. 
F. and coagulated by adding dilute acid or alkali, 
according to the softener used. The coagulum is 
pressed between cloths for 6 hours, molded under pres- 
sure in polished molds for 18 hours, allowed to stand 
from 2 to 10 days and then hardened and waterproofed 
by immersing for 2 days to 3 weeks in a solution of: 
water, 45 per cent; formaldehyde solution (40 per cent), 
45 per cent glycerine, 10 per cent. The articles are then 
dried at 65 deg. F. (Patent 1,511,003, David C. Polden, 
Surbiton, England, Oct. 7, 1924.) 
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General View of Plant 


On extreme left the dust collector of the Raymond mill. The 
material is then conveyed over to the hopper at the extreme 


right, below which is the Poidometer. The tanks are the 
three agitators and the large tank is the No. 1 thickener 
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Cutting Cost With Continuous Operation 


The Manufacture of Alum Has Been Simplified and Cheapened 
and the Product Improved by Applying 
Modern Operating Methods 
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By G. E. Walker 


Superintendent Nerth Hudson Chemical Co., Albany, N. Y. 


HE application of continuous methods to the man- 
ufacture of aluminum sulphate from bauxite and 
sulphuric acid is interesting, not only because of 
the economy of labor, ease of control and uniformity of 
output, but also because it illustrates the use of tem- 
perature-controlled coagulation as an important adjunct 
in a large-scale operation and the application of con- 
tinuous decantation—an important and neglected unit 
process of chemical engineering. Generally, in the 
design of new plants or the alteration of old, the equip- 
ment for separation of liquid and suspended solids by 
decantation, commonly called “the settling tanks,” is 
squeezed into available space. Little consideration is 
given to proper relation between area and depth of tank, 
the rate of subsidence of suspended solids, or the pos- 
sible advantages of insulation and elimination of con- 
vection currents, any of which may have decisive bear- 
ing upon operating success. . 

The bulk of the commercial aluminum sulphate used 
in this country by the paper industry and in water 
purification is made by the digestion of bauxite and 
chamber sulphuric acid. The bauxite is found in 





Georgia, Arkansas and in the British and Dutch 
Guianas. It is mined from open cut, crushed, washed 
and dried to a moisture content not above 5 per 
cent and shipped in box cars. The ore disintegrates 
readily, and as received at the plant there are few lumps 
larger than 2 in. size. Bauxite shipments vary consider- 
ably in Al,O, and Fe,O, content, even though they come 
from a single mine. A typical raw material used at 
this plant shows the following analysis: H,O, 3.34 per 
cent; acid insoluble, 18.87 per cent; AI,O,, 52.03 per 
cent; Fe,O,, 1.2 per cent, and loss on ignition, 23.20 
per cent. 

It is desirable to work with a bauxite of highest 
possible acid soluble Al,O, and minimum Fe,O, content. 
The acid soluble alumina is present as a loosely com- 
bined hydrate, and aluminum sulphate results from the 
reaction between sulphuric acid and the hydrated alu- 
mina according to the equation: 

2A1(OH), + 3H,SO, — Al,(SO,), + 6H,O. 

There are present frequently several complex alumino 
silicates which are practically insoluble in sulphuri: 
acid. The SiO, content of bauxite varies considerabl) 
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between 5 and 18 per cent, but a good grade of Georgia 
bauxite should not run much above 9 per cent. 

The ore, as received, is stored under weather protec- 
tion and as needed is screened through grizzly bars 
with 1 in. spacing to an elevated storage hopper of 
50-ton capacity. The over-pass of the grizzly is put 
through a small Sturtevant mill, discharging into the 
storage hopper elevator. From this hopper the ore is 
fed automatically to a four-roll low-side Raymond pul- 
verizer. The feed to the pulverizer is controlled by a 
Gagnon automatic feed control, which has proved to 
be a very satisfactory means for obtaining the full 
capacity without overloading the mill. The discharge 
from the pulverizer air-separating system, reduced to 
95 per cent passing a 200-mesh screen, is worm-con- 
veyed to the ground-ore hopper of 15-ton capacity, 
surmounting a No. 1 Poidometer, or automatic ore feed 
regulator. The hopper is in the form of an inverted 
four-sided pyramid, equipped with a short rotating arm, 
suspending a chain to the bottom of the hopper. This 
chain, requiring negligible power for operation, pre- 
vents banking of the ore in the hopper and assures 
continuous flow to the Poidometer. 

The ore is unloaded from the box cars on tonnage 
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Flowsheet of Alum Plant Using Dorr Continuous Countercurrent 
Decantation System 


basis, and one man takes care of the grinding. Bauxite 
is milled during day shift only, and provision is made 
that the Poidometer storage hopper is filled for night 
operation. The Raymond mill delivers up to 25 tons 
of 200-mesh bauxite per 8 hours. 

The 60 deg. Bé. chamber sulphuric acid is stored in 
the customary horizontal steel tanks, from which it 
flows by gravity to an intermediate storage, located on 
the ground floor of the plant, with a capacity of 4 tons. 
From here the acid is transferred to an overhead con- 
stant level tank, Fig. 1, made up of 10-lb. lead, cyl- 
indrical, 24 in. deep and 15 in. in diameter, with an 
overflow pipe a few inches from the top, through which 
surplus acid returns to intermediate storage. From the 
overflow box the acid is transferred to the process 
through a 4-in. bore lead siphon, and any desired rate 
of feed is obtainable by raising or lowering the siphon 
in the level box. This, of course, is far more certain 
than valve regulation, and no variation in the siphon 
delivery has been noted. Once the acid siphon is set 
to flow the desired quantity of acid, the bauxite flow 
over the Poidometer belt is regulated accordingly. 
Based upon repeated check weighing, the Poidometer 
has been found very accurate, with a mean variation of 
less than 0.25 per cent. 
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The old form of digestion did not lend itself 
very well to continuous processing. In the new process 
three small regulated streams of bauxite, acid and weak 
liquor flow uniformly into a reaction apparatus. The 
volume of the reaction unit is calculated to permit 
a retention period necessary for complete reaction. 
For this purpose three lead-lined covered agita- 
tors or digesters of the Dorr type are used in 
series. (Fig. 1.) The combined volume of the three 
agitators represents a reaction retention period of about 
16 hours. To overcome the difficulties presented by the 
extremely corrosive and abrasive characteristics of the 
bauxite-acid slurry, the Dorr mechanism was con- 
structed of Duriron throughout for that portion of the 
apparatus submerged. The submerged rotating arms 
are made up as a single casting, and the hollow shaft, 
constituting the air lift, is provided with cast-on lugs 
to fit into corresponding sockets in the hub of the sub- 
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Intermediate acid storage tank 
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Diagram Showing Constant Level Siphon 
Acid Feeder 


merged arms in such a manner that a quarter turn 
locks the two parts permanently in place, and the neces- 
sity for bolts of any kind is avoided. This apparatus 
has been in operation 2 years without shutdown, and one 
of the three agitators recently examined was intact. 
The three agitators are used in series, stepped down 
3 in. each, to permit overflow from No. 1 to No. 2, 
and from No. 2 to No. 3. The regulated stream of acid 
flows into No. 1 digester through a }-in. lead pipe, ter- 
minating about 1 ft. below the liquor surface in the 
digester. The weak liquor returning from the decanta- 
tion unit enters as a spray through a perforated lead 
pipe at the point where the bauxite falls into the tank 
from the Poidometer feed belt, and assists in wetting 
the ore to prevent balling and lumping. A lead shield 
is burned to the tank at the outlet point to prevent 
bauxite floating on the surface and short-circuiting into 
the néxt tank without the necessary reaction retention. 
Each tank is provided with a solid wood cover, venti- 
lated to the roof, and four open end steam jets to in- 
troduce live steam at 15-lb. pressure through a cracked 
valve, to a point about 18 in. below the liquor surface. 
Each digester is lead-lined with 10-lb. 3 per cent anti- 
monial lead, and the shells are of 2-in. Oregon fir— 
10 ft. diameter and 8 ft. deep, with overflows permit- 
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ting a 64 ft. depth of slurry. It will be noted that only 
a few inches lift is required from the liquor surface 
to the rotating distributing spouts, and for this pur- 
pose approximately 3 cu.ft. per minute of free air is 
sufficient for each digester. This air, at 10 lb. pressure, 
is supplied from a small motor-driven air-cooled Curtis 
compressor, and is heated to 100 deg. C. in a 12x24-in. 
Kelley heat exchanger, of about 50 sq.ft. radiating 
surface, utilizing steam at 15 lb. pressure. By dividing 
the digestion among a number of tanks in straight-flow 
series, full retention and complete reaction are assured. 

Depending on the grade of bauxite used in the plant, 
the capacity of the digestion unit is somewhat over 25 
tons of ore per 24 hours. With the acid soluble content 
of the bauxite known, the ratio of 60 deg. Bé. acid to 
bauxite for maintaining the desired basicity (i.e., about 
0.2 per cent dissolved Al,O,) in the exit aluminum 
sulphate solution determines at once the relative extrac- 
tive efficiency, or yield. 

The reacting slurry in the digesters solidifies at a 
temperature below 75 deg. C., and although the re- 























Fig. 1—Raymond Mill for Grinding Bauxite 
to 200 Mesh 
It is then weighed on the Poidometer prepara- 
tory to acid treatment. The photograph shows 
the blower fan for air separation on 
the elevated platform 


action temperature is considerably higher than this, 
during temporary shutdown or cold weather live steam 
is admitted and the inflow of weak liquor is so adjusted 
as to maintain a temperature of 105 to 110 deg. 
C. and specific gravity of the slurry at this tem- 
perature close to 46 to 48 deg. Bé. These conditions 
are readily maintained, and control tests by the oper- 
ator once per 8 hours is sufficient. By proper 
adjustment of acid to bauxite in the continuous feed 
to the digesters, the aluminum sulphate solution will 
contain 0.2 per cent dissolved uncombined AI,O,, or 
in plant parlance, it is “0.2 per cent basic.” 

For process control a sample is dipped from the 
third digester in the series once per 8-hour shift, a few 
drops of glue solution added, and the flocculated sus- 
pension allowed to settle. Five c.c. of the supernatant 
liquor is diluted to 300 c.c. with tap water, and 2 c.c. 
of a 0.001 gram per liter OO Tropaolin solution added. 
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Intermediate Storage 
Tank for Acid 


To the right a Duriron 
plunger pump for ele- 
vating the acid. This 
has proved a satisfac- 
tory method of han- 
dling acid and is run 
continuously. 























The resulting coloration, which should be between lemon 
and orange, is compared to a standard. Depending 
upon the result of the test, the regulating weight lever 
of the Poidometer is adjusted to deliver bauxite in 
greater or less quantity. I say that such is the control 
test, but readers familiar with plant operation will be 
in sympathy with my honorable mention of the experi- 
enced operators’ weirdly accumulated knowledge of the 
just rightness of things. These are the men we often 
find ourselves inclined to forget. I refer to Joe, the 
Polack, of unpronounceable surname, the modern al- 
chemist who has seen a certain formation of foam on 
the surface of a swirling tank of liquor, or has noticed 
the sluggish flow of slurry from digester No. 1 to 
digester No. 2, or perhaps the way the “stuff” drips 
off the end of a stick, and has made the adjustment 
hours before its necessity could be discoverable by test, 
in digester No. 3. 


REDUCTION OF FERRIC SULPHATE 


Practically all of the iron in the bauxite is converted 
to ferric sulphate, which if allowed to remain in the 
mixture would render a brown color to the finished 
aluminum sulphate. Crude barium sulphide, black ash, 
sodium sulphide, generated H,S, sodium bisulphite or 
sulphur dioxide may be used to reduce the ferric to 

















Submerged Pebble Mill 
The shell is perforated so that crude barium sulphide may b 
dissolved by grinding and leaching the material. This solution is 
then used to reduce the ferric sulphate and make 
the solution colorless. 
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ferrous sulphate. In the case under duscussion black 
ash—i.e., crude barium sulphide, containing about 70 
per cent water-soluble BaS—is utilized. The required 
quantity of black ash for a 24-hour run is placed 
in a 12x24-in. perforated pebble mill, submerged in 
a drum of water, heated by a small jet of live steam. 
The small amount of power required to turn over the 
pebble mill is belted direct from the line shaft. A small 
stream of the barium sulphide solution flows continu- 
ously into the third digester in the series through a 
bronze pipe, terminating below the surface. Utilized 
in this manner, none of the generated H,S is lost. With 
a bauxite showing 1.2 per cent Fe,O, by analysis, 4 Ib. 
of 70 per cent black ash per ton of bauxite is used. 


DECANTATION OF THE SOLUTION 


A tank of 30 ft. diameter, or 705 sq.ft. area, was de- 
signed after necessary test runs, to clarify the 30 deg. 
Bé. solution resulting from a continuous stream of 
bauxite, fed at the rate of 25 tons per day. To bring 
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storage carries a temperature of 85 deg. C. and its 
specific gravity, taken at 20 deg. C., is 1.28. It con- 
tains nearly 7 per cent Al,O, in solution at Al,(SO,),. It 
contains less than 1 per cent sulphate of iron reduced 
to the ferrous state, and if properly treated with glue, 
the insoluble solids content is less than 0.25 per cent. 
As required, the solution to the storage tank is trans- 
ferred by means of a Duriron centrifugal pump through 
lead lines to one of four open evaporating boxes. These 
boxes, lead-lined, are 15 ft. x 15 ft. at the top, 12 ft. x 
12 ft. at the bottom, and 5 ft. deep. The evaporating 
boxes have a larger area at the top to provide extra 
expansion volume for foaming, which sometimes takes 
place while the evaporating batch is dilute, or “green.” 
On the bottom of each evaporating box is laid 475 ft. of 
1 in. bore, + in. wall AAA lead pipe as a steam heating 
coil, with three inlets and three trapped outlets. An 
evaporator charge consists of 48 in. in the box. 
Steam at 40 Ib. pressure is turned on, and at the end 
of about 18 hours the solution is boiled down to a 
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If it be permitted the chemical engineer to don the spectacles of romance for a moment, he might discern 
in the manufacture of aluminum sulphate and its uses another of those nigh invisible threads, weaving chemistry 
into the texture of our everyday existence, another instance whereby imagination affords zest to humdrum work. 
Excepting desert travelers and the pioneers who founded the hamlets from which our cities grew, for most of us 
water has become one of those commodities taken for granted, finding little more contemplative consideration 
than the air we breathe. Yet see. Sulphur is mined in Louisiana and Texas and bauxite in Georgia. Enter the 


chemist. 


A muddy solution of aluminum sulphate is first produced. A dispersed colloid is added which the 


aluminum sulphate itself coagulates as a medium of clarifying itself of the muddy residue. Thus clarified, evapo- 
rated and solidified, it is brought to the filtration plant, where, in combination with lime, aluminum hydroxide is 
formed, and its coagula in turn envelop and abstract from river and lake waters their polluting murkiness. Thus a 
million clear streams flow from as many taps im our larger cities and towns. Why is it I seem now to see again 
the face of the man who thought chemists worked in drug stores, not factories? 
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about rapid settling and efficient clarification of the 
supernatant liquor, coagulation of the suspended solids 
is stimulated. The insoluble residue of the bauxite is 
siliceous and for the most part of colloidal dimension. 
An indirect method of coagulation is used; i.e., an- 
other colloidal solution—animal glue—is added, which 
readily coagulates in the presence of dissolved alu- 
minum sulphate, and the resulting flocs; or coagula, in 
settling, envelop the suspended insoluble matter. Flocs 
about +? in. average diameter are desirable for rapid 
subsidence and a clear overflow liquor. This floccula- 
tion is obtained in a 30 deg. Bé. aluminum sulphate 
solution, at 95 deg. C., by using 1.2 lb. of Armour 
Co. flake glue per ton of bauxite. At a tempera- 
ture below 65 deg. C. settling is extremely slow, due 
to the increased viscosity of the solution, whereas much 
above 95 deg. C. the glue loses its effectiveness and 
tends to disperse. The required amount of glue for 
24 hours operation is dissolved in a drum of hot water 
each day, and the solution allowed to flow at an approxi- 
mately uniform rate into the clarifier feed trough. The 
overflow from the clarifier is a clear 30 deg. Bé. solu- 
tion of aluminum sulphate at 85 deg. C., containing 
about 0.15 per cent insoluble solids and about 7 per 
cent Al,O, value as dissolved Al,(SO,),. This overflow 
is stored in an insulated lead-lined tank and evaporated 
as required. 

Evaporation of the 30 deg. Bé. solution, casting into 
“block alum” and grinding and bagging in this plant 
are operations similar to those used elsewhere, and 
will therefore require only brief reference. The solu- 
tion overflowing from the clarifying thickener to 
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point where a sample, withdrawn in a lead cylinder, 
registers 62 deg. Bé. at the boiling temperature. 

When this point is reached the plug in the bottom of 
the tank is lifted and the molten charge runs out onto 
the cooling table—50 ft. long and 15 ft. wide, made up 
of 4-in. steel plates and elevated from the floor about 
3 ft. to permit air circulation beneath for rapid cool- 
ing. The charge flows out upon the table to a depth of 
2 in. and solidifies in about 4 hours. Each charge 
represents 18,000 lb. of finished aluminum sul- 
phate containing 17 per cent AIl,O, combined as 
Al, (SO,),.18H,O and 0.4 per cent dissolved uncombined 
Al,O,. When the charge is solid and sufficiently cooled, 
it is broken off the pans in blocks about 1 ft. in diam- 
eter and piled for grinding. 


LABOR INVOLVED IN PRODUCTION 


Although the digestion and decantation equipment 
may be satisfactorily operated during one or two shifts, 
shutting down for the remainder of the 24-hour inter- 
val, best results in yield from bauxite and clarity of 
solution are obtained by continuous 24-hour operation. 
One man per shift takes care of flow adjustments and 
the necessary control tests. Unloading bauxite from 
the incoming cars is done on per day basis, and this 
labor is directly chargeable to raw material costs. 
Reducing the ore to 200 mesh material is a one-man 
operation of 8 hours daily. Evaporating and removing 
the charge from the cooling pan requires one man per 
shift, or three per 24 hours. Grinding, bagging and 
loading the finished product is a day-shift operation 
and requires six men. One fireman per shift for three 
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shifts per day takes care of two 250-hp. boilers, gen- 
erating steam for the evaporators. 


GENERAL PROCESS CONSIDERATION 


In operating a continuous process, apparatus used 
must be of such design and construction as to avoid 
almost entirely the necessity of involuntary shut-down, 
due to failure of operating parts, inasmuch as a forced 
shut-down at any point usually requires suspension of 
the entire flow. When working with large volumes it is 
desirable to have weak points located above liquor level 
and easily accessible. In continuous aluminum sulphate 
manufacture the point where a renewal is required is 
in the pump used for transferring settled solids from 

















Poidometer 
The pulverized bauxite is weighed out on the belt continuously, 
the quantity being controlled automatically by the counterpoised 
orifice just beneath the discharge from the storage hopper. 


tank fo tank. The pumps, three in number, are located 
slightly above liquor level in the respective tanks, thus 
avoiding the necessity for closing valves to cut any pump 
temporarily ,out of operation for repairs. The rubber 
diaphravm in the pum» body requires replacement on 
an average of once in 3 months, and to make the re- 
placement the flow is cut off for about 30 minutes. 

The clarifier, or thickener, handling 30 deg. Bé. 
liquor, is equipped with a lead-covered mechanism, mak- 
ing one revolution per 5 minutes. Based upon 
observation of the action of the hot aluminum sulphate 
solution upon wood containers, it is the writer’s opinion 
that the rotating mechanism could have been made of 
Oregon fir, as is the case with the two succeeding thick- 
eners, handling 104 deg. Bé. and 1 deg. Bé. solutions 
at temperatures of 75 deg. C. and 65 deg. C., 
respectively. It is advisable, however, to have the 
strong liquor thickener and the liquor storage tanks 
lead-lined, inasmuch as hot solution seeping between 
wood-tank staves evaporates and solidifies, eventually 
separating the staves. For the same reason, it is also 
advisable to lead-line the 104 deg. Bé. liquor thickener, 
but not the 1 deg. Bé., or final wash thickener. 

To shut down the process it is necessary only to cut 
off the flows of bauxite, acid and wash water and throw 
out the drive motor switch. The plant is started again 
by priming the bowl of each pump with a bucket of 
water, starting the motor and re-establishing the flows. 
It is unnecessary to flush out the 3-in. lead lines con- 
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necting the pumps to the discharge cones of the 
thickeners. 

Although coal consumption for evaporation would be 
cut down considerably by installing a fourth thickener 
for decantation, washing and overflowing a 36 deg. Bé. 
strong liquor instead of 30 deg. Bé. liquor as at present, 
a much greater economy of fuel lies in the development 
of more efficient evaporating equipment. As far as the 
writer knows, open tank evaporation, using lead heating 
coils, is the general practice in aluminum sulphate 
manufacture. Aside from the fact that lead is a rather 
poor metal for heat transfer and an alloy more suitable 
for this specific use is required, the development of 
continuous multiple-effect evaporating equipment for 
this process should cut down fuel requirements by two- 
thirds. In the plant described, coal consumption is in 
the neighborhood of 0.34 lb. of coal per pound of alum 
in winter, and 0.30 lb. of coal in summer. With a suc- 
cessful design of multiple-effect evaporator and an end- 
less-chain cast-iron bucket conveyor for cooling a 
continuous stream of evaporated aluminum sulphate 
solution, discharging the solidified blocks direct to a 
storage hopper above the alum pulverizer, a continuous 
flow from bauxite cars to bag-loading machine would 
be established, with economy in labor as well as fuel. 

The process described is that used for the manufac- 
ture of commercial aluminum sulphate, in which the 
iron content reduced to the ferrous state will be very 
nearly that in the original bauxite. For production of 
iron-free aluminum sulphate, it is necessary to treat 
the clarified solution for the removal of iron, an elab- 

















Grinding, Screening and Bag-Loading Equipment 


The mills are in the background and the screens on the elevated 
platform. The bagging machine is shown with burlap sacks 
which hold 200 lb. Sugar barrels are also used. 


orate and expensive process,* or to acidulate aluminum 
hydroxide produced from bauxite by the Baeyer process, 
wnerein the iron is removed as hydroxide from the 
sodium aluminate solution by filtration. 





*The more important methods used for the preparation of 
“iron-free” aluminum sulphate are described in a book by 
Lucien Geschwindt, “Manufacture of Alum and the Sulphates 
and Other Salts of Aluminum and Iron,” published by Scott 
Greenwood & Co., London. 
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Drip and Overflow 


Have You a “Useless”’ Waste 
Material? Reclaiming Lost Sirup 
Is Now Possible in Green-Fruit 
Canneries With This Unit 


LONG-FELT want in the modern green-fruit can- 
A nery has been an apparatus that will clarify the 
freshly made sirup solution before it enters the 
can, and will enable the canner to reclaim and clarify 
the sirup lost at the siruping and closing machines. 
Stanley Hiller, Inc., Oakland Pier, Oakland, Calif., 
has developed a simple clarifying plant which has been 
tested and proved satisfactory in many of the large 
canneries. The process is a simple one; the attention 
of one man, usually the sugar-room foreman, for part 
of an hour each day is sufficient to handle the waste 
sirup. For the clarification of new sirup, the apparatus 
should be installed in the sirup room, connections being 
made with the cannery sirup-mixing tank, and a return 
pipe from the machine placed so that the different 
sirups can be returned to their respective tanks. In 
order to recover and clarify the waste sirup, it is 
necessary to equip the sealing and siruping machines 
with catch pans, piped to the treating tank of the 
apparatus, which contains the necessary stirring and 
heating equipment. To this dirty sirup a specified 
amount of specially prepared filter aid is added. When 
the sirup is properly treated, it is pumped through a 
filter press and into the regular sirup line. 
An example of the value of the unit is as follows: At 
a Californian cannery, a siruper and a closing machine 





Below—The treating plant for recovering the waste, showing 
the storage tank, the filter press and treating tank. 
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showed a waste of 50 gal. of 40-deg. sirup per day. 
With sugar at 84c. per lb., the daily loss was $17. The 
operating cost of the Hiller reclaiming unit was $2, 
showing a net profit per day of $15. A ten-line cannery 
would therefore save $150 per 24 hours. 

The plant is a complete unit, shipped knocked down. 
The equipment consists of a filter press; treating tank, 
complete with stirrer and steam coil; storage tank; 
pump; motor, and pipe connections, all mounted on a 
steel frame. The capacity of the unit is 1,000 gal. new 
sirup and 200 gal. waste sirup per hour. The approx- 
imate shipping weight is 3,500 Ib. 





Above—Capping machine, showing metal drip pan which 
catches overflow and is drained to a central storage tank. 
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Wax From Weeds 


How a Texas Plant Makes Candelilla Wax, a Widely 
Used Substitute for Carnauba and Beeswax 


By F. Le Roi Thurmond 


Tucson, Ariz. 


ANDELILLA WAX is obtained from a plant, 

Euphorbia antisyphilitica, which grows abundantly 
in the semi-arid regions of Coahuila and Nuevo Leon, 
northern Mexico, and in the adjacent region of south- 
westein Texas—from Spoffard on the east to Sierra 
Blanca on the west, and as far north as Marathon. The 
plant has slender, rod-like branches, 1 to 
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carted to waste. 
charge. 
4 days. 

The wax is skimmed into a 4-ft. compartment of the 
boiling vat, which is heated by a separate coil. It is 
kept at a boiling temperature during the working day, 
to remove the water that is carried over with the 
skimmed wax. 

At the end of the day it is drawn off into large pans 
and allowed to set over night. Dirt, twigs and other 
foreign matter settle to the bottom of the pan. The 
following morning the cakes are turned out, the dirty 
part at the bottom is scraped off and returned to the 

small refining tanks. The clean cakes, 


The vat is now ready for another 
The water in the vats is changed once in 3 or 





3 ft. high. (See Fig. 1.) The stalks are 
coated with a grayish green wax, very 
apparent to the sight and feel. It may 
be scraped off with thumb nail or knife, 
and evidently the quantity is consider- 
able, though variable. It has been re- 
ported by a number of chemists at from 
2 to 5 per cent. The amount obtained 
from treating the plants varies from 1.5 
to 2.5 per cent. 

The plants or weeds, as they are called 
locally (Mexican—yerba), are gathered 
by Mexican laborers under contract at 
an agreed rate per ton, depending on 
distance from treating plant and rela- 
tive abundance. At a Texas plant vis- 
ited by the writer the weeds are weighed 
and dumped in heaps near the vats. 





still retaining considerable moisture, 
are placed in a round wooden refining 
tank, 6 ft. in diameter and, like the other 
vats, heated by steam coils. 

Heating is continued for 6 to 8 hours, 
or until moisture is reduced to less than 
1 per cent and the color of the wax is a 
light brown. It is then drawn off into 








pans and allowed to set, when it is 
broken up and sacked for market. 
Candelilla wax is used in the manu- 
facture of varnishes, furniture polish, 
shoe polishes, leather dressing, lacquers 
and candles, and as a substitute for 
beeswax and carnauba wax. It has been 
mentioned in connection with the manu- 
facture of phonograph records and elec- 
trical insulating materials. It is soluble 








Treatment consists in boiling the weeds 
in wooden vats heated by steam coils, 
from two 50-hp. boilers. These boil- 


Euphorbia Antisyphilitica 


In other words, the Mexican weed 
“yerba,” from which Candelilla 


in benzine, turpentine, hot chloroform 
or carbon tetrachloride. Fraps and 
Rather report having isolated from the 


wax is obtained. 





A Thousand Pounds of Wax a Day 


Four of the five vats in which the weed is steamed in order to 
melt out the 1.5 to 2.5 per cent of wax it contains 





Material Handling in the Wax Plant 


Weighing up a load of yerba brought in from 
the country-side 

















ers are fired with the exhausted and dried plants. 

The vats are 12 ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 34 ft. deep. 
There are 5 yats, each treating 500 lb. of weeds at a time. 
The vat is filled with water, the steam is turned on. 
and the temperature of the water is raised to the boiling 
point. Then 24 Ib. of sulphuric acid is added. A net 
of iron chains is hung in the vat, and the charge of 
weeds dumped in. Boiling is continued for 5 to 7 


minutes. The melted wax rises and collects on the 
surface. The steam is then turned off and the wax 
rapidly skimmed. Another boiling of 5 minutes 


finishes the extraction, after which the exhausted weeds 
are lifted out in the net of chains by a hand winch and 














wax a hydrocarbon melting at 60 deg. C. and having the 
formula C,,H,,, which they state to be hentriacontane, 
and another hydrocarbon melting at 85 deg. C. Sanders 
states that the wax contains hentriacontane and mericy! 
alcohol. 

Disturbed political and economic conditions have 
resulted in closing most of the plants in Mexico, and 
there is at present but one plant operating in Texas. 
The production from Texas in 1912 was 6 tons per day. 
At present it is 1,000 lb. and production costs are about 
12 to 15 cents per pound. 

Candelilla wax is quoted in the New York market at 
27 cents per pound. 
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Readers’ Views and Comments 


An Open Forum 


The editors invite discussion of articles and editorials or other topics of interest 





Graphite Method in the Plant 


To the Editor of Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering: 

Sir—Your editorial of Oct. 6, “Chemical Engineer- 
ing Fables—The Graphite Method in the Plant,” casts 
a serious reflection on colleges, which I believe is not 
warranted by facts. If it applies to any college, that 
college needs a moral awakening that will jar every 
member from its august president to its greenest fresh- 
man. 

In the technical college which it was my privilege to 
attend I never knew of a case of falsifying quantitative 
results or of calculating results which were expected to 
be obtained by direct analysis. I did know that it was a 
principle of the institution that any man proved guilty 
of such a falsification would at once expel himself, and 
that no power of money or influence could put him 
again on the rolls of the college. 

If any college is less strict than this, it fails in its 
moral duty. Honor, truth and character are the foun- 
dation stones of the engineer’s profession. Without 
these his intellectual equipment is a structure built on 
shifting sands, dangerous to himself and the community. 

Buffalo, N. Y. C. B. MOREY. 





on —=— 
Industrial Co-operation in Plant Location 


To the Editor of Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering: 

Sir—Your editorial “Industrial Co-operation a Fac- 
tor in Plant Location” in Chem. & Met. for Nov. 3, has 
been read with much interest, especially since it em- 
phasizes a point which we have long felt has been 
slighted—that is, that the average small organization 
does not have the technical facilities to give sufficient 
consideration to general plant location before erecting 
a factory. 

You will be interested to learn that we are endeavor- 
ing to meet just such a condition. A group of engi- 
neers has been formed with extensive experience in all 
phases of the engineering industry, who are specializing 
in the problems of relocation of industries. 

Problems showing the interdependence of industry 
are continually arising. The fact that a large manufac- 
turer in the chlorine industry will offer very attractive 
sites to a user of chlorine is well known. We have re- 
cently had occasion to submit a proposition in which 
the building of one manufacturer was leased to a dye 
manufacturer who in turn intended to buy his exhaust 
steam from the manufacturer of celluloid products lo- 
cated across the street. Locations that’ were ideal in 
every respect except sewage restrictions have been 
made available by the suggestion of a suitable sewage 
disposal system which could be cheaply installed. 

Two small manufacturers of coal-tar dyes have been 
placed together in a large plant; they are thus shar- 
ing the cost of the power plant as well as buying raw 
materials in carload lots which they would otherwise 
have purchased at a higher price in small lots. 

A fur dye manufacturer was having considerable 
trouble getting a satisfactory location on accdunt of 
the spent acid in his waste. Negotiations are under 
way to place this manufacturer in the plant of a nitric 


acid producer who will purchase the waste which was 
causing the trouble. 
Many other instances of a similar nature are a mat- 


ter of record in this office. H. R. PARKER, 
New York City. Technical Service Co. 
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Propaganda Against Research and Scientific 
Control Condemned 


To the Editor of Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering: 
Sir—We wish to draw your attention to two adver- 

tisements, recently appearing in the Southern Textile 

Bulletin, of E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

It is surprising that a company which from time to 
time has featured in its advertisements its research 
staff and the high quality of its products due to sci- 
entific control should be so inconsistent as to publish 
such advertisements as appeared on Sept. 11 and Oct. 23, 
1924, under the headings, “Science, an Eruption by 
Charles E. Carpenter,” and “Good Business, an Adver- 
tisement by Charles E. Carpenter.” 

To say the least, E. F. Houghton & Co. places itself 
in the position by these advertisements of maintain- 
ing that research and scientific control are good for 
itself but should not be employed by other companies. 
Many of the statements in the two advertisements men- 
tioned are very misleading to the average reader, and 
the general trend is insidiously to promote propaganda 
against the value of, and the employment of, chemists 
in cotton mills. 

While the growing policy of cotton mills to employ 
chemists to superintend the chemical processes of the 
manufacture of cotton goods and in some cases to pre- 
pare sizing and finishing materials in their plants may 
be causing independent manufacturers of these ma- 
terials some concern, the circumstance in no way justi- 
fies indirect attack on the chemical profession. 

The cotton industry is one of the great manufac- 
turing fields of national importance that is in extreme 
need of research and chemical control, and any attempt 
to discourage it from employing chemical aid might be 
termed a menace to its future success. 

These advertisements may influence some cotton 
manufacturers to look upon the chemist with suspicion 
and hesitate to employ him, and such an advertising 
policy should be looked upon with disfavor by the 
chemical profession. ; 

Copies of the advertisements are inclosed. 

HAROLD BAKER. 
JAMES BLADES, 
Member of the American Oil Chemists Society. 
W. V. CULLISON, 
Member of the American Chemical Society. 
LOWELL O. GILL, 
Member of the American Leather Chemists Association. 


G. VANTROMP GOVIER, 


Member of the American Oil Chemists Society and a 
Member of the Oil & Color Chemists Association. 


B. M. SHINN, 


Member of the American Chemical Society. 


HARRY F. WATSON. 
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Equipment News 


From Maker and User 






































Borrowing Chemical Engineering 
From the Gas Man 


A. G. A. Convention and Exhibits Demonstrate Profitable Develop- 
ment in Engineering Equipment and Materials for 
General Industrial Use 


An chemical engineer who is not 
more than usually well informed 
and up to date could profitably have 
spent a day at the American Gas As- 
sociation exhibit in connection with the 
sixth annual convention at Atlantic 
City, Oct. 13 to 17, 1924. These ex- 
hibits were replete with new chemical 
engineering developments which are of 
equal interest to other industries. In 
fact, these features of the exhibit far 
overshadowed in interest for the chemi- 
cal engineer even the best out of an 
excellent technical program. 

Gas-making methods and equipment 
were, of course, conspicuously dis- 
played, but engineering materials and 
methods that will find use in the unit 
operations of chemical industry every- 
where deserve special mention here. 
These include crushers, conveying equip- 
ment, screening devices and _ screen 
materials, pipe and pipe jointing 
methods, as well as gas furnaces, 
water heaters and boilers. 

The Improved Equipment Co. showed 


the new “Improved” oven, the first in- 
stallation of which is now nearing com- 
pletion in Danbury, Conn. Similar 
emphasis was given by the West Gas 
Improvement Co. to its new installation 
at Buffalo of Glover-West vertical re- 
torts. The Koppers Co.’s representa- 
tives described to their callers the 
plans for a new smal] gas-oven plant to 
be built for the Consumers Power Co. 
at Jackson, Mich. This installation de- 
serves special attention, in their opin- 
ion, because it is a repeat order from 
this company, which owns the small 
gas-oven plant at Milwaukee, Mich. 
The gas holder construction com- 
panies were also decidedly in evidence 
with charts and pictures illustrating 
tanks, gas holders and similar kinds of 
work. A new type of holder first 
shown here was the waterless holder 
demonstrated by Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
of Baltimore, which had a miniature 
model of this type. The holder con- 
sists of a large tank of structural iron 
within which a false top or dome 


slides up and down, confining the gas 
below it within the gastight walls of 
the structure itself. The joint between 
this moving top and the walls is sealed 
by tar, which is pumped up from a pit 
below by an automatically controlled 
pump. The tar forms the seal in a 
narrow channel] around the wall where 
the sliding dome fits almost gastight 
against the walls. 

Water-gas equipment showing auto- 
matic control was given a conspicuous 
place in the exhibits of a number of 
companies; but more emphasis was 
placed upon new methods of charging, 
the “back-run” process, and a new 
type of water-gas machine construction 
that has been developed by the U. G. I. 
Contracting Co. This last scheme in- 
volves the erection of a solid refrac- 
tory pier about 30 in. in diameter in 
the center of the water-gas generator. 
The machine can then be used very 
efficiently with bituminous coal. In 
one 11-ft. generator the capacity of 
the machine operating with bituminous 
coal was increased from 1.4 to 2.75 
million cubic feet of gas per day by 
this change in construction. These re- 
sults were obtained in regular operat- 
ing practice at Joliet, Ill., where the 
experimental work has been done. Very 
optimistic forecasts are being made 
for the “pier process” as a consequence 
of these operating results, which seem 
to offset the most serious disadvantage 
































Three Views of Battery of “Improved” Ovens at Danbury, Conn., While Under Construction 
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Schematic View of Battery of the New “Improved” Gas Ovens 


of using bituminous coal] alone for 
water-gas manufacture — namely, low 
machine capacity. 


Refractory Materials 


The Bernitz system of refractory 
construction for boiler furnace lining 
made by the Bernitz Furnace Ap- 
pliance Co., of Boston, has been adapted 
during recent months to water-gas 
generator lining. In its new form this 
refractory is made of carborundum in 
the form of large blocks with a hollow 
back and four tapered holes reaching 
from the fire side into this hollow space. 
Practical operating tests have been 


made over a period of 8 to 16 months in 
several Massachusetts gas plants. The 
results indicate that a long down-run 
period can be used with this refrac- 
tory, giving better fire control, and 
that there is lower oil consumption and 
less wall clinker, both of which con- 
tribute to increased operating  effi- 
ciency. The initial installation costs 
are between two and three times as 
much as for standard fire linings for a 
water-gas generator, but it is claimed 
that operating savings repay the extra 
cost within a few months. The use of 
these blocks permits passage of both 
blast and steam up through the refrac- 
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tory wall, as well as through the ash 
and clinker zone at the bottom of the 
set. This tends to eliminate channel- 
ing of the fire, to cool the walls, and to 
increase set capacity under certain con- 
ditions. It is suggested that this same 
system of refractory lining of furnaces 
may be adaptable to other types of 
equipment in the metallurgical and 
chemical industries. ; 

A variety of jointing materials for 
use with refractories were displayed by 
several exhibitors. Im” all cases in- 
creased emphasis is now being placed 
by these companies on re-using old re- 
fractory material. The old firebrick 
when cracked up into appropriately 
sized pieces forms an _ ideal non- 
shrinking aggregate for use with these 
jointing materials, which cement the 
pieces together. The combination is 
suitable to be cast in blocks like con- 
crete, forming a monolithic construc- 
tion of high structural strength and 
excellent heat-resisting propertica. 

As a supplement to ordinary furnace 
lining refractories, as well as for high- 
temperature pipe and equipment cover- 
ing, the Johns-Manville Co. demon- 
strated its high-temperature insulation 
or “fire backing.” This is supplied in 
ordinary pipe size for use like mag- 
nesia pipe covering, but is suitable for 
application on pipe with surface tem- 
peratures up to 1,200 deg. F. This 
material thus extends by 500 deg. F. 
the range of temperature for which in- 
sulating covering can be economically 
applied, it is claimed. The material 
also is supplied in blocks of standard 
thickness of 1, 14 and 2 in. and in 
various lengths and widths to adapt the 
material to a variety of furnace jobs. 

The same company was showing a 
heat-resisting paint under the name 
“fibrous enamel.” This is asbestos 
ground in asphalt, which gives a paint 
that is more than usually resistant to 
high temperatures. 





New Water-Gas Generator 
Lining 


This lining is made of the Bernitz 
“Super Block” carborundum refrac- 
tories, having all the properties of 
that well-known material—carbo- 
rundum. Through their use a set- 
ting is obtained having longer life 
without clinker adhesion, giving 
increased capacity of generation and 
making savings of 3 to 5 per cent 
in oil. 
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Chemical Engineering Equipment 


The Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
showed a new type of belt idler built 
with totally inclosed bearing of the 
Hyatt type. This new type of bearing 
is especially adapted to dirty locations 
and it is proving to be very easily 
assembled and disassembled for clean- 
ing or repair. 

The same company showed a new 
type of screen which is to be known as 
the “Bronco.” This is a single shaft 
device with a self-contained balanced 
unit supported on a cast-iron frame. It 


“Bronco” Vibrating Screen 


The shaft at the top carries two ec- 
centrics fitted with Hyatt roller bear- 
ings to produce the vibrations and two 
balance; wheels, counteracting the 
weight of the screen, to keep the vibra- 
tion from becoming too great. 











the screen is shaken as a whole instead 
of being distorted at every vibration. 
Changes in the screen cloth require two 
men about 15 minutes on the size unit 
that was tested, as compared with three 
men with a chain fall working 35 
minutes for the better of the two other 
types mentioned. Cla ms for relatively 
noiseless operation were made but 
hardly substantiated by the perfor- 
mance in the exhibit, where this par- 
ticular device was not the most peace- 
able of neighbors for other exhibitors. 

Woven manganese steel screen and 

















Three Pulley Roller Bearing Troughing Idler for Belt Conveyors 


has an eccentric support and is readily 
adjustable to suit a variety of screen- 
ing conditions by change of speed, 
change of screen incline, and variation 
in the movement of the screen by re- 
tarding or advancing the material at 
the will of the operator. 

The C. W. Hunt Co. showed for the 
first time the Mitchell electric vibrat- 
ing screen. This screen is suspended 
through an operating drum and 
mechanism from a fabricated steel 
frame. The mechanism contains a 
rapidly rotating assembly with two 
eccentrically held steel balls that travel 
about the circumference of the rotator. 
Their eccentric posit‘on at the high 
speed of operation gives on each turn 
a small distortion of the operating 
member sufficient to produce a very 
rapid vibration of the screen suspended 
from this unit. Results of tests made 
at the Rochester Gas & Electric Co.’s 
plant this past summer are reported by 
the company to show the comparative 
results of this system of vibrat‘on with 
two other screens. 

It is claimed that about one-half the 
power is required for the Mitchell 
screen as compared with the better of 
the two others; that better screening is 
done on two-thirds of the screen area, 
and that the greatest efficiency is ob- 
tained with the dirtiest material. Screen 
cloth of standard types can be used 
without special preparation and the 
last longer, because 


screen cloth will 


other manganese steel products were 
demonstrated by the Manganese Steel 
Forge Co. The method of weaving this 
screen cloth provides for a practically 
flat surface on one side of the cloth, 
since all of the crimps of the screen 
wire are in one direction with this 
method of assembly. The number of 
crimps in the wire is also reduced to 
half the normal by this system of weav- 
ing. 

Several crushing devices were shown 
at the exhibit, among which were a 
new I-beam frame construction on a 
single roll crusher recently developed 
by the Pennsylvania Crusher Co. This 
machine continues the structural iron 
assembly which this company has long 
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advocated but at about 25 per cent less 
cost for manufacture than previous de- 
vices of equivalent capacity. Thus the 
advantage of the fabricated steel 
frame with its greater breakage resist- 
ance is now available at about the 
same cost as a cast-iron-frame ma- 
chine. The new device shown was the 
first ever made of this type. It had the 
standard segmental roll assembly, the 
improved spring breaker-plate release 
which has been used by this company 
recently, and a new two-part die-cast 
bearing of babbitt. 


Pipe and Pipe Jointing Methods 


Cast-iron pipe made by several new 
methods of centrifugal casting was 
demonstrated. In connection with one 
such exh bit great emphasis was placed 
upon the availability of material for 
satisfactorily welding a joint in cast- 
iron pipe. This development has been 
made in connection with the U. S. Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. by the Linde 
Air Products Co. The recommenda- 
tion is that Tobin bronze welds be made 
on this type of pipe, giving the corro- 
sion-resistance advantage of centrifu- 
gally cast metal with bottle tight joint 
of bronze. This makes cast-iron pipe 
available for high-pressure gas lines. 
Other methods of jointing were shown 
by those who advocate precalked pipe 
and those who recommend asbestos for 
lead joint runner. 

Another asbestos product of new 
type that was demonstrated by the 
Johns-Manville Co. was a rope packing 
or gasket material made with a twisted 
center and braided jacket. In this rope 
higher purity asbestos can be used 
without the great expense of making 
asbestos yarn for the entire body of 
the rope. Two advantages not pre- 
viously compatible, economy and higher 
purity, are therefore both attained. 


Gas-Metering Methods 


Recent developments by the Cutler- 
Hammer Co. were demonstrated as a 
part of its line of Thomas meters, 
Thomas calorimeter and Thomas total 
heat meter. One such development re- 
cently made is providing for the con- 
trol of the total heat supplied to the 
equipment per hour, thus giving a con- 
trol function, rather than a recording 
function, to the total heat device. 

The Republic Flow Meters Co., 
which developed the Spitz-glass meter, 
demonstrated a new member of its in- 
strument family in the form of a re- 
cording pyrometer, in which many of 





Mitchell Electric Vibrating Screen 


The method of producing the vibra- 
tion of this screen—two rotating 
cages, in each of which a steel ball 
travels, the two balls being maintained 
in such a relative position as to create 
an unbalanced force that causes vibra- 
tion — is distinctly novel. Because 
of the rapid vibration, this screen has 
been equipped with SKF bearings 
throughout. 
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the advantages of old devices and some 
new features are combined. 

Other instruments of wide plant ap- 
plication were shown by Bristol, Fox- 
boro, Schaeffer and Budenberg, P. H. 
& F. M. Roots, Connersville Blower 
and other instrument companies. These 
exhibits included numerous of the more 
recent gage developments, meters, etc. 
Temperature and combustion control 
devices were also conspicuous in many 
booths. It was notable that well- 
known thermostat makers such as the 
Minnesota Heat Regulator Co., the 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co., the Time- 
O-Stat Corporation and others were 
discussing their devices for industrial 
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gestion of this sort is the use of the 
garage-type heater in chemical] plants 
where steam is not readily available 
and where the presence of any flame- 
type heater is objectionable because of 
the fire and explosion hazard. The 
garage-type heaters which have been 
inspected and improved for gassy 
localities are, of course, well adapted 
to this service. 


Industrial Furnace Equipment 


Numerous gas furnace companies 
demonstrated recent developments. The 
Combustion Utilities Corporation and 
the Surface Combustion Co., both H. L. 
Doherty Co. subsidiaries, had one of 
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The same company was using for its 
recuperators a new type unit made of 
metal. This device is of simple con- 
struction and of very low resistance to 
the passage of air and flue products. 
The back pressure created by the re- 
cuperator is thus much reduced. 

One striking furnace demonstration 
of the Combustion Utilities Co. was its 
combination oil and gas boiler. This 
machine is intended to burn gas for 
off-peak periods, but to use oil during 
periods of high heating demand or ex- 
cessive gas load. It is an attempt to 
answer the objection to gas house heat- 
ing that is commonly made by gas 
men because of the wide variation in 
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Robins Charging Machine for Water-Gas Generators 


oven and industrial plant control as 
logical developments of the domestic 
appliance and household heating use to 
which they have long been put. 


Industrial Boilers and Water Heaters 


Another striking development of the 
tendency for household e@iipment to 
find new applications in industry was 
shown by numerous _house-heating 
boilers and water heaters of large 
capacity. These devices, originally de- 
signed for small house heating, are 
finding interesting applications in the 
field of steam supply and hot water sup- 
ply for industries. This is especially 
true where small unit operations in a 
plant are isolated from steam and 
water supply, but can eas ly be reached 
with gas. Under these circumstances a 
small gas-fired boiler or water heater 
located close to the process equipment 
is of advantage. One interesting sug- 


the largest and best exhibits. The 
most recent of their developments, 
shown here for the first time, was a 
furnace using the surface combustion 
principle with single valve control on 
gas and air, plus recuperation. This 
is the first time that single valve con- 
trol of this sort has been available on 
such a recuperative furnace. 

Another very recent development of 
the same companies is a gas radiant 
furnace intended for use on all kinds 
of heating operations under the same 


furnace conditions as the electric 
radiant is used. This gas radiant is 
made of special high-temperature- 


resisting alloy identical with that used 
in electric furnaces, but is heated by 
flue gases of extremely high tempera- 
ture instead of by the current. Auto- 
matic proportioning of air-gas mixtures 
and recuperation for waste heat recov- 
ery are applied to this equipment also. 


load which this type of service imposes 
upon the gas system. 

In connection with furnace equip- 
ment the C. L. Bryant Boiler Co. 
showed its lead-coated flue pipe. This 
sheet-metal pipe is intended for use 
with furnace equipment where the acid 
corrosion from condensed water cuts 
out flue pipes rapidly. The pipe is 
available in a wide variety of sizes in 
convenient small cartons. 


Water-Gas Operating Equipment 


The Robins Conveying Belt Co.’s en- 
gineers described at this convention a 
new development for water-gas ma- 
chine charging which is based upon the 
use of a high-speed belt traveling about 
2,500 ft. per minute. This device lends 
itself particularly well to operation of 
the Williamson type machine. Results 
reported from the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. plant show charges of 5,200 lb. of 
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coke being introduced in 14 minutes by 
three men, where formerly six men re- 
quired 54 minutes to charge 4,000 Ib. 
of coke to the same generator. The 
reduction in idle machine time, as w 
as in operating labor, is an importa 
factor. 

The Howard automatic charger with 
automatic fuel- weighing equipment 
was explained by representatives of the 
Western Gas Construction Co., by 
which this type has recently been de- 
veloped. This charger can be adapted 
to any water-gas set with complete 
elimination of operating time losses, a 
maintenance of relatively cool fire tops, 
with “uniformly active fire” and 
“proper fuel distribution.” It is 
claimed that side-wall clinker is greatly 
reduced and that distinct increase in 
operating efficiency, as well as in set 
capacity, can be obtained. 

Numerous additional installations of 
the back-run system of water-gas op- 
eration were announced by the Steere 
Engineering Co., which is doing the de- 
velopment and installation work for 
this system. 


New Method of “Liquid Purification” 
of Gas 


The Seaboard process of liquid gas 
purification has been still further im- 
proved by the Koppers Co. The new 
chemical scheme involves the addition 
of another reagent to the soda solu- 
tion used for scrubbing the gas. With 
the new reagent, complete removal of 
hydrogen sulphide is accomplished with- 
out supplemental oxide purifiers. The 
reagent is reactivated by air blown into 
the solution through porous plates in 
the bottom of the activating tank. The 
sulphides formed are thus broken down 
and sulphur set free without any ob- 
jectionable odor, which eliminates one 


Western Gas Construction Co.’s Automatic Charging Machine 


of the difficult points in the operation 
of the original Seaboard process. The 
new method is in successful commercial 
operation, handling approximately half 
a million cubic feet of gas per day at 
the Seaboard coke plant without any 
oxide boxes, without odor and at 
favorable operating costs. It is ex- 
pected that the process will be extended 
commercially in other plants in the 
near future. 
a 


CO. Recorder for the 
Small Plant 


Realizing that most of the smaller 
plants and even some of the larger 
plants consider the prevailing cost of 
CO, recorders too high to warrant in- 
vesting in them, the Uehling Instru- 
ment Co., of Paterson, N. J., is intro- 
ducing an entirely new inexpensive 
CO, recorder known as the “Apex.” 
Inasmuch as the price of the new re- 
corder is less than half that of other 
CO, machines, including the standard 
Uehling, it is believed that the new in- 
strument will open up an entirely new 
field among the smaller plants. In 
fact, it is stated that the expected fuel 
savings will warrant its adoption for 
boilers of 50 horsepower or over. The 
“Apex” CO, recorder employs no 
chemical solutions and there are no 
moving parts excepting the pen 
mechanism. The “Pyro-Porus” filter 
and the standard Uehling gas drier 
and desulphurizer are used, insuring 
absolute cleanliness of the gas line and 
interior parts of the instrument per- 
manently. As a result of these features 
the manufacturer claims that the re- 
corder will operate accurately without 
any attention or adjustment other than 
the changing of charts and renewals of 
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dry absorbent, which should not ex- 
ceed 10 minutes weekly. This instru- 
ment will be exhibited for the first 
time, in both recording and indicating 
types, at the Power Show which will 
be held at the Grand Central Palace 
in New York during the first week in 
December. 


Manufacturers’ Latest 
Publications 


Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio.—A 
booklet entitled “Agathon Alloy Steels,” 
giving descriptions and specifications of the 
special alloy steels made by this concern. 


The Stone & Tar Products Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—Edition of fall of 1924 of this com- 
pany’s bulletin on patented materials for 
structural repairs and plant maintenance. 


Mixing Equipment Co., 229 East 38th St., 
New York — A folder describing various 
models of the “Lightnin” portable mixer. 


Leeds & Northrup, 4901 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa.—A leaflet describing the 
4760 model Wheatstone bridge. 


Neuhaus-Kuoch Chemical Corporation, 
180 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.—A folder 
describing “Basolit,” an acid-proof and in- 
sulator cement for the chemical and elec- 
trical industries and building trades. 


Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., 
Montour Falls, N. Y.—A catalog of floor 
operated electric hoists, giving specifica- 
tion and prices, and also describing and 
i by picture the operation of these 
oists. 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N. J.—A new catalog describing the De 
Laval improved design of velocity stage 
steam turbine. 


Stoker Manufacturers Association, De- 
troit, Mich.—a condensed catalog of 
mechanical stokers describing the stokers 
built by twelve of the leading stoker manu- 
facturers of America. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York—A catalog describ- 
ing the use of various chemicals as ac- 
celerators in the rubber industry, including 
a number of instructive charts. 


Steere Engineering Co., Detroit, Mich.— 
Pamphlet 269. A leaflet on welded steel 
fittings for water piping in the larger sizes. 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, Mo.— 
A new catalog of 157 pages containing a 
great amount of useful information for the 
users of screens and screen cloth, with a 
screens by 





compilation of woven wire 
openings. 


Atlas Valve Co., 282 South St., Newark, 
N. J.—Bulletin 5A, Edition No. 1. A cata- 
log of “‘Victor’’ damper regulators for low- 
pressure and vapor-heating boilers, 
medium-pressure power boilers and high- 
pressure power plants. 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa.—A 
new engineering booklet on the subject of 
pumping, containing many interesting data 
and tables. 


F. J. Ryan & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Three new leaflets on electric heating fur- 
naces, lead and salt bath furnaces, and fur- 
nace resistor supports. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
—Bulletin 4048. A folder describing the 
new Allis-Chalmers-Timken roller shaft 
bearing, an application of the familiar Tim- 
ken roller bearing to a line shaft hanger 
bearing. 


Harold E. Trent, 1524 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Leafiet T-A4. A leaflet 
describing the Trent electric melting pot 
for continuous service at temperatures up 
to 1,200 deg. F. 


Industrial Gas Equnpment Co., 138 
Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn—aA 
leaflet on the “Reeves” type of gas-air 
premixer for industrial furnaces. 


Oliver Continuous Filter Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.—Bulletin 15. A new bulletin 
describing Oliver filters and accessories 
and the methods of operating this equip- 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
—Bulletin 48841A. A catalog entitled 
“C-R—9006 Enameled Resistor Units,” 
describing the various types of these re- 
sistors made by this company, giving 
standard ratings and dimensions and also 
applications in various services and ad- 
vantages realized from use. 
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Electrode Structures and Method of 
Manufacturing Same. William G. Allan, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Joha P. Scott, Toronto.— 
1,513,728. 

Anesthetic Compound. Roger Adams and 
Russell L. Jenkins, Urbana, and Ernest H. 
Volwiler, Chicago, IIL, assignors to Abbott 
Laboratories, Chicago.—1,513,730. 

Glass-Rolling Pallet. Harry F. Anderson, 
Marion, Ind.—1,513,731. 

Machine for Treating and Sheeting Plas- 
tic Material. Fernley H. Banbury, Ansonia, 
Conn., assignur to Birmingham Iron Foun- 
dry, Derby, Conn.—1,513,733. 

Method of Manufacturing Low-Carbon 
Steels. Henry C. Bigge, Bethlehem, Pa.— 
1,513,735. 

Beet-Topping Machine. Reinhold Boh- 
man, Bay City, Mich.—1,513,737. 


Process of Preparing Mineral Wax. 
David T. Day, Washington, —_— 
1,513,745. 


Fuel and Process of Preparing the Same. 
David T. Day, Washington, D. 
1,513,746. 

Electric Furnace. Eugen Assar Alexis 
Gronwall, Stockholm, Sweden.—1,513,754. 

Glass Blowing and Trimming-Machine. 
Raymond F. Hancock, Marion, Ind., as- 
signor to James Boyce, Gibson, Mich.— 
1,513,756. 

Kiln. William E. 
Iowa, and Henry G. 
Minn.—1,513,778. 

Tough Stable-Surface Alloy Steel. Percy 
A. E. Armstrong, Loudenville, and Ralph P. 
De Vries, Newtonville, N. Y., assignors, by 
direct and mesne assignments, to Ludlum 
Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y¥.—1,513,793. 


Coating Composition. Frank J. Baum- 
gardner, Cleveland, O., assignor of one-half 


Wilson, Mason City, 
Lykken, Minneapolis, 


to Frank L. Phipps, leveland, —_ 
1,513,794. ” — - 
Artificial Resinous Body. 


’ Frederick D. 
Crane, Montclair, N. J.—1,513,802. 


Alloy. Colin G. Fink, Yonkers, N. Y., 
assignor to Chile Exploration Co., New 
York, N. Y.—1,513,806. 

Method for Extracting Bromine. Coulter 


W. Jones, Midland, Mich., assignor to the 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland.—1,513,821. 


Method of Uniting Metals. Alexander T. 
Kasley, Essington, Pa., assignor to West- 
hess Electric & Manufacturing Co.— 


Structure and Method of Operation of 
Heating Furnaces. Robert B. Kernohan, 
James S. Lochhead, and Willibald Trinks, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—1,513,828. - 


Green Vat Dye and Process of Making 
Same. Paul Nawiasky, Ludwigshafen-on- 
Rhine, assignor to Badische Anilin- & Soda- 
Fabri, .Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, Germany. 


Red-Lead Paint. Bernard Semenza, New 
York, N. Y., assignor of 40 per cent to 
Patrick Welch, New York.—1,513,865. 


weet of a Metal. Erwin L. 
e, Hammond, Ind., assignor to Metals 
Refining Co., Hammond.—1,613,878 ” 


Strainer or Filtering Device for Water 
and Other Liquids. Herbert Charles An- 
Ley gq gNewcastle-Upon-Tyne, England. — 


Process of Drying Hollow Articles. El- 
wood B. Ayres, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor 
oe reeaee & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Separator Employed for the Separation 
of Liquids of Different Density. illiam 
Sit ose Bateman, London, England.— 


Electric Furnace of the Resistor Type. 
Harry Bryan, Arnon L. Mehring and Wil- 
liam H. Rose, Washington, D. C., dedicated, 
by mesne assignments, to the Citizens of 
the United States of America.—1,513,890. 


Method of and Apparatus for Producing 
Sulphuric Acid. Ingenuin Hechenbleikner 
—_ Peter = Bem ba Charlotte, N. C., 

Signors to emical Construction Co., 
New York, N. Y.—1,513,903. " 


Glass and Composition Therefor. Robert 
J. Montgomery, Rochester, N. Y., assignor 
to pine” Lomb Optica! Co., Rochester. 


Method and Apparatus for Solvent Re- 
covery. George Osenlager and Julian C 
Howard, Akron, O., assignors to the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y¥.—1,513,928. 


Drier. Thomas H. Rhoads, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
Philadelphia.—1,513,932. 

Method of Producing Calcium Arsenate. 
Samuel S. Sadtler, Springfield, Pa.—1,513,- 


Art of Obtaining Serum From Blood. 
William Burton Wescott, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
American Protein Corp., Boston, Mass.— 
1,513,949. 

Ball Tube Mill. Alfred H. Apted, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—1,513,952. 

Apparatus for Mixing Materials. Lewis 
sey Eichelberger, Baltimore, Md.—1,613,- 


Process for Separatin Solids From 
Liquids. Cyrus Howard apgood, Nutley, 
N. J., assignor to De Laval Separator Co., 
New York, N. Y.—1,513,986. 

Method of Deoxidizing and Cleaning 
Metals and Alloys. Bertei O. Henning, Chi- 
cago, Ill.—1,513,989. 

Manufacture of Readily Soluble Tanning 
Preparations. Carl Immerheiser, Ludwig- 
shafen-on-Rhine, and Franz Hassler, Ham- 
burg, Germany, assignors, by mesne as- 
signments, to Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa.—1,513,995. 

Paper-Making Machine. Charles E. Pope, 
Springfield, Mass., assignor of two-thirds to 
Garret Schenck, Millinocket, Me., and Wil- 
liam A. Whitcomb, Dedham, Mass.; Mary 
A. Pope, executrix of said Charles E. Pope, 
deceased.—1,514,011. 

Apparatus for the Conversion of Hydro- 
earbon Oil. Victor Lee Emerson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—1,514,040. 

Apparatus for Separating Molten Glass 
Into Mold Charges. William A. Lorenz, 
Hartford, Conn., assignor to Hartford- 
Fairmont Co., Canajoharie, N. Y.—1,514,059. 


Alloy Intended for Castings. Ambrose 
ree: Mandell, Forest Hills, N. Y.— 
1,514,064. 


Souring Composition and Method. Robert 
A. Phair, Allendale, N. J., assignor to H. 
Kohnstamm & Co., Inec., New York.— 
1,514,067. 

Bleaching or Stain-Removing Composi- 
tion and Method. Robert A. Phair, Allen- 
dale, N. J., assignor to H. Kohnstamm & 
Co., Inc., New York.—1,514,068. 

Lubricant. Sven Johan Nordstrom, San 
Francisco, Calif., assignor, by direct and 
mesne assignments, to Merco Nordstrom 
Valve Co., San Francisco, Calif.—1,514,096. 


Art of Treating Petroleum Oils. Charles 
S. Palmer, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill.—1,514,098. 

Process of Treating Metal. Richard 
Robinson, Masury, O.—1,514,102. 


Process for Removing Values From Oil 
Sands. Milton J. Trumble, Los Angeles, 
Calif.—1,514,113. 


Process for Melting Light Metals. Hans 
Gerdien, Berlin-Grunewald, Germany, as- 
signor to Siemens & Halske, Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Berlin, Germany.—1,514,151. 


Apparatus for Recovering Bitumen and 
Crude Oil From Tar Sand, Oil Sand, Bitu- 
minous Sandstone, Shales and the Like. 
Alexander Francis Kelsey, Edmonton, Alta., 
Canada.—1,514,162. 


Process for the Manufacture of Candles, 
Tapers and the Like and an Apparatus for 
Carrying Out Such Process. Eugen Burian, 
Hlohovec, Czechoslovakia, assignor to 
Naamlooze Venootschap Koninklijke Stear- 
ine Kaarsenfabriek “Gouda,” Gouda, Neth- 
erlands.—1,514,196. 


Coating Material and Process and Anpa- 
ratus for the Manufacture Thereof. Max 
Preiss, Wittenberg, Germany.—1,514,226. 


Material for Making Printers’ Rollers 
and Process of Producing the Same. Wil- 
liam H. Boser and Frederick J. Boser, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—1,514,249. 


Process of Manufacturing Cellulose Ace- 
tate. William R. Webb, Rochester, N. Y., 
assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester. 
—1,514,274. 

Press for Expressing Oils and Liquids. 
John C, Fiddyment, Akron, O., assignor to 
the Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co., 
Mount Gilead, O.—1,514,278. 

Press. John C. Fiddyment, Mount Gilead, 
O., assignor to the Hydraulic Press Manu- 
facturing Co., Mount Gilead.—1,514,279. 


Film-Making Process. James H. Haste, 
Rochester, N. Y., assignor to Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester.—1,514,283. 
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Water-Cooled Glass-Tank Furnace. Arno 
Shuman, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to 
Pennsylvania Wire Glass Co., Philadelphia. 
—1,514,307. ‘ 

Edge-Holding Device for Sheet Glass. 
Joseph H. Redshaw, Pittsburgh, Pa., as- 
signor to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.— 
1,514,338. 

Insecticide. Max Y. Seaton, Midland, 
Mich., assignor to the Dow Chemical Co., 
Midiand.—1,514,348. 


Insecticidal Compound. Herbert H,. Dow 
and William J. Hale, Midland, Mich., 
assignors to the Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land.—1,514,377. 


Apparatus for Inspecting Plate Glass. 
Harry F. Hitner, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor 
to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.—1,514,386. 


Method and Apparatus for the Prepara- 
tion of Oils for Varnishes, Printing Inks, 
Paints, Linoleums and the Like. William 
Calderwood, Forest Gate, Alfred E. Webb, 
Great Missenden, and Charles Alwin Reihl, 
London, England.—1,514,432. 


Method and Apparatus for Manufactur- 
ing Coated Paper Board. Charles C, Col- 
bert and George Edward Preston, Elkhart, 
Ind.—1,514,439. 


Method of Refining Tin. Philip W. Davis, 
Cambridge, Mass.—1,514,443. 


Apparatus for Coatin and Drying 
Fabrics. Paul S. Smith, est Barrington, 
R. L, assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
O’Bannon Co., West Barrington.—1,514,470. 


Sugar-Evaporating Plant. Mario Teran 
L. and Manuel Maria Teran L., Valera, 
Venezuela.—1,514,482. 


Rust Remover and Preventative. Glen 
Lenardo Williams, Detroit, Mich., assignor 
, Randall Williams Co., Detroit, Mich.— 
,514,494,. 


Amorphous Product and Process of Mak- 
ing Same. Carleton Ellis, Montclair, N. J. 
—1.514,508. 


Synthetic Ivorylike Product and Method 
of Making Same. Carleton Ellis, Montclair, 
N. J.—1,514,509. 


Recording Instrument. Edwin Hodgkin- 
son, Rochester, N. Y., assignor to Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y.— 
1,514,524. 

Glass-Delivering Apparatus. William H. 
Honiss, Hartford, Conn., assignor to Hart- 
ford-Fairmont Co., Canajoharie, N. 
1,514,526. 


Paper-Making Machine, Particularly 
Adapted to Making Tissue and Other Thin 
Papers. Lester E. Milkey, Sandusky, O.— 
1,514,556. 


Process of Vulcanizing Caoutchouc and 
Product Obtained Thereby. Lorin B. Sebrell, 
Akron, O., assignor to the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron.—1,514,571. 


Isobutyl Ethyl Harbituric Acid. Horace 
A. Shonle, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to 
the Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis.—1,514,572. 


Isoamyl Ethyl Barbituric Acid. Horace 
A. Shonle, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to 
the Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis.—1,514,573. 


—_>———- 


New Publications 


“Physical and Chemical Survey of 
National Coal Resources No. 3, Lan- 
cashire Coalfields.” Price 2s. 6d. Can 
be obtained from H. M. Stationery 
Office, Princes St., Westminster, 
S. W. 1, England. 


Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau’s 
booklet on “Statistics, 1920-1922, on 
Tin.” Price 2s. net. Can be obtained 
from H. M.-Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, 
England. 


New Bureau of Standards Publications 


“Performance Tests of a _ Liquid 
Laundry Soap Used With Textile Ma- 
terials.” By F. R. McGowan, F. W. 
Smither and Charles W. Scholistall. 
Tech. Paper 273. 


“Comparison of American and For- 
eign Clays as Paper Fillers.” By 
Merle B. Shaw and George W. Bicking. 
Tech. Paper 262. 
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Summary of the Week 


Official returns show that large quantities of im- 
ported dyes were released from bond following the re- 


duction in duty. 


Report of Tariff Commission recommends that im- 
port duty on barbital be assessed on American selling 


price. 


Appeal from tariff ruling on pyrazolon raises issue of 
what comprises competition between imported and do- 


mestic coal-tar products. 


Competitive selling by British producers may result 
in proposal for higher duty on imported china clay. 


Death of Senator Lodge May 
Affect Cramton Bill 


With the death of Senator Lodge it 
seems probable, as this is written, that 
the vacancy in the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
will be filled by Senator Borah, who had 
been slated for the chairmanship of the 
Judiciary Committee. Because of the 
legislative status of the Cramton bill 
the chemical industry is particularly 
interested in the chairmanship of the 
Judiciary Committee. It seems prob- 
able that this chairmanship will go to 
Senator Ernst of Kentucky. 

While Senator Ernst has long been 
an advocate of prohibition, he is in no 
sense a fanatical dry and it is believed 
that he will accede to the desire of the 
industry and request the recommitment 
of the Cramton bill. That measure now 
is on the Senate calendar. It was 
advanced to that legislative position 
without having been considered by the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 
That action was taken in the closing 
hours of the last session, when the bill 
was passed by the House and an oppor- 
tunity still existed of securing its final 
enactment by bringing it directly be- 
fore the Senate. This course fre- 
quently is pursued under similar cir- 
cumstances, but now that the need of 
dispensing with committee considera- 
tion has passed, it is believed the 
Senate will consent to its re-commit- 
ment, particularly if the request comes 
from the chairman of the committee 
having jurisdiction. 

The Cramton bill proposes the crea- 
tion of an independent bureau to deal 
with prohibition and with the handling of 
industrial alcohol. In its present form, 
the bill has met with strong opposition 
from industries that are consumers of 
alcohol, and many trade associations 
have gone on record as opposed to its 
passage. 


Legislative status of Cramton bill interests chemical 
industry in report that Senator Ernst will succeed to 


chairmanship of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


Contrary opinions have rendered uncertain the status 
of government patents and definite ruling will be sought 


from patents committees of Congress. 


Varied and interesting program announced for seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the A.I.C.E, to be held in 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3 to 6. 





Patents Issued to Employees of 
Chemical Warfare Service 


Among the patents that have been 
issued during the past year to em- 
ployees of the Chemical Warfare 
Service are: “Process for Produc- 
ing Synthetic Charcoal,” Dr. J. C. 
Morrell; “Process for Coating Gran- 
ules,” Lieutenant Claude P. McNeil; 
“Process for Solidifying Organic 
Liquids,” Captain Arthur B. Ray; 
“Process for Producing Adsorption 
Charcoal,” Dr. J. C. Morrell; 
“Method and Apparatus for Making 
Fluorine,” Frank C. Mathers. In 
addition thirty-eight applications for 
patents are being prosecuted by the 
patent section of the service. 











New Naval Shale Reserve in 
Colorado 


President Coolidge has issued an ex- 
ecutive order creating Naval Oil Shale 
Reserve No. 3, in western Colorado, em- 
bracing 22,000 acres adjoining reserve 
No. 2, located near Rifle, in Garfield 
County. The neighboring Reserve 
No. 2 embraces 45,440 acres and the 
Geological Survey estimates the re- 
coverable oil in the shale in that re- 
serve at 2,500,000,000 bbl. Reserve 
No. 1 is located in Utah. 

Secretary of the Interior Work has 
advised Senator Lawrence C. Phipps of 
Colorado that the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, which was in conference 
when Congress adjourned, carries an 
item appropriating $90,000 for the con- 
struction of an experimental oil-shale 
distillation plant of commercial size in 
Oil Shale Reserve No. 2 and that the 
bill is expected to pass early in the 
next session of Congress. 


Government appeal from decision in Chemical Foun- 
dation suit was argued last week in Philadelphia. 


Tariff Ruling on Pyrazolon to 
Establish Precedent 


The appeal of the Sandoz Chemical 
Works from a decision of the United 
States Board of General Appraisers, in 
which is involved the construction of 
the method of assessing import duties 
on coal-tar products under the 1922 
tariff act, was argued Nov. 11 before 
the Court of Customs Appeals. 

The principal point at issue is 
whether an imported chemical may be 
declared competitive with a domestic 
product and hence liable to assessment 
for duty under American selling price 
in a case where a comparable domestic 
product has been offered for sale but 
not actually sold. 

The Sandoz company imported a coal- 
tar intermediate called pyrazolon, used 
in the production of finished dyes 
known as xylene yellow and fast light 
yellow. A single appraiser at New 
York accepted the invoice declaration 
and assessed duty as a non-competitive 
product at United States value. The 
government carried the case up and 
three members of the Board of General 
Appraisers made a_ reappraisement, 
classifying the chemical as competitive 
and assessing the higher duty under 
American selling price. The importer 
appealed. 

A comparable intermediate is pro- 
duced in this country by the Pharma 
Chemical Co. The evidence before the 
General Appraisers was that this com- 
pany had offered the intermediate for 
sale, but, so far as the record goes, no 
actual sales were reported. It was 
argued, however, that the offers were 
bona fide and constituted a legitimate 
basis for appraisement. 

Importers consider the case of vital 
importance in clearing the situation as 
to what shall be considered as actual 
competition in the coal-tar products 
market. 
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A.I.C.E. Arranges for 17th 
Annual Meeting 


Interesting Program Announced for the 
Gathering to Be Held in Pitts- 
burgh in December 


The seventeenth annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers will be held at Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 3 to 6. Headquarters will be at 
the Schenley Hotel. The local commit- 
tee in charge of arrangements is headed 
by E. R. Weidlein. Hotel reservations 
are in charge of Dr. H. H. Meyers, of 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search. The program for the meeting 
follows: 


Wednesday, Dec. 3 


Meeting at Mellon Institute 
(Fellows Room) 


8:30-12 m. Registration. 

“9:30 a.m. Symposium on Chemical 
Engineering Work in the Pittsburgh 
District. 

“Chemical and Engineering Activi- 
ties in the Pittsburgh District,” Dr. 
E. R. Weidlein, director of Mellon In- 
stitute. 

“The Pittsburgh Station U. S. Bureau 
of Mines,” A. C. Fieldner, superinten- 
dent Pittsburgh station. 

“Chemical Engineering Developments 
in the Electrical Field,” David R. Kel- 
log, section engineer, charge of chemi- 
cal section Westinghouse Research Lab- 
oratory. 

“The Use of Explosives in Trans- 
former Research,” C. J. Rodman and 
W. C. Wilharm. 

3:30 p.m. Inspection trip. Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

8 p.m. Theater party, Little Theatre, 
Division of Arts Building, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

Talk on the “Drama Department,” by 
Prof. Chester Wallace. | 

Play—“A Pair of Spectacles,” by 
Sidney Grundy. Compliments of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

10 p.m. Reception and dance in the 
exhibition room of the Arts Building. 
Guests of the Pittsburgh section. 


Thursday, Dec. 4 


Meeting at Mellon Institute 

9:15 a.m. Business session. Canvass 
of ballots for officers. Reports of offi- 
cers and council. Reports of commit- 
tees. 

10:30 a.m. Papers. 

“Furnace Design for Producer Gas 
Firing,” W. Trinks. 

“A System of Boiler Water Treat- 
ment Based on Chemical Equilibrium,” 
Ralph E. Hall. 

“Some Properties of Doucil, a New 
won Exchanging Silicate,” James G. 

ail. 

“The Air Pollution Problem of Pitts- 
burgh,” H. B. Meller, chief Bureau of 
Smoke Regulation, City of Pittsburgh. 

“Chemical Problems in Insulating 
Varnishes,” H. C. P. Weber. 

“Pittsburgh and Western Pennsyi- 
vania as a Power Center,” W. F. Ritt- 
man, professor of commercial engineer- 
ing, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
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and consulting engineer to the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Luncheon at the University Club. 
Compliments of the Mellon Institute. 
Address of welcome by Arthur Thomp- 
son, president Philadelphia Co. Re- 
sponse by President Reese. 


Meeting at Mellon Institute. 


“Radium and Radon,” Dr. C. H. Viol, 
director radium research laboratory, 


‘ Standard Chemical Co. 


“Supersublimed White Lead,” J. H. 
Calbeck. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon, Schenley Hotel. 

2 p.m. Optional excursions: 

1. Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., special street car. 

2. American Window Glass Co., 
Jeannette works, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

3. Edgar Thompson Works, Carnegie 
Steel Co., special street car. 

4. Westinghouse Union Battery Co., 
storage batteries, radio batteries, spe- 
cial street car. 

5. Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Hayes St. station, special street car. 

6. H. J. Heinz Co., food products, 
alcohol and vinegar plants. 

8 p.m. Evening meeting, auditorium 
of the University Club, open to the 
public. 

Addresses: 

“Twenty-five Years Progress in High 
Explosives,” President C. L. Reese. 

“Amateur Cinematography,” C. E. K. 
Mees. (Illustrated by lantern slides 
and motion pictures). 


Friday, Dec. 5 


9 a.m. All-day excursion. Special 
train. Depart from Schenley Hotel. 
Morning, American Steel & Wire Co., 
Donora, Pa., sulphuric acid; zinc; wire 
and nail mills. 

12 m. Luncheon on train. Afternoon, 
byproducts plant Carnegie Steel Co., 
Clairton, Pa. 

7 p.m. Dinner at University Club. 
Entertainment, music and stunts. 


Saturday, Dec. 6 
Meeting at Mellon Institute 


9:30 a.m. Business meeting. 

10 a.m. Papers. 

“Heat Losses From Bare and Covered 
Pipe,” H. P. Heilman. 

“Refractories,” M. C. Booze. 

“Notes on the Corrosion of Steel, Its 
Cause and Prevention,” Maximilian 
Toch. 

“Lacquers, New and Old,” Maximilian 
Toch. 

“The Rate of Absorption of Hydro- 
chloric Acid Gas in the Tyler Vitreosil 
System—II,” H. E. Fritz and James R. 
Withrow. 

“Notes on the Development of the 
du Pont Cyanide Process,” H. G. Chick- 
ering. 

Special trips. Details will be given 
at time of registration. 


—¢—___. 
Detroit A.C.S. Meeting Postponed 


The meeting of the Detroit section of 
the American Chemical Society, which 
had been scheduled for last Friday 
evening, has been postponed indefinitely 
owing to the inability of Prof. W. D. 
Bancroft to be present and address the 
members on that date. 
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American Price as Basis for 
Duty on Barbital . 


Tariff Commission Recommends Trans- 
fer of Duty From the Basis of 
Foreign Market Value 


For the first time the Tariff Com- 
mission has submitted to the Presi- 
dent a report in a case arising under 
the flexible tariff of 1922 in which a 
transfer of duty from the basis of for- 
eign market value to American selling 
price is recommended in order to give 
sufficient increase to equalize costs of 


production, the case being that of 
diethyl-barbituric acid. 
This synthetic organic medicinal, 


used as a hypnotic and sold under the 
German trademark name of veronal 
and the American trade name of bar- 
bital, is not named in the 1922 tariff 
act, but is included in the basket clause 
of paragraph 5, with a rate of 25 per 
cent ad valorem. This rate, as all 
others in the act excepting the coal-tar 
paragraphs, is based upon foreign 
market value. 

The Abbott Laboratories, of Chicago, 
applied for an increase in duty in No- 
vember, 1922, asserting that the 25 per 
cent duty did not protect it from for- 
eign competition. This company is the 
principal producer of barbital, which 
is an open trade name, in the United 
States. The trademark veronal is con- 
trolled by the American Bayer com- 
pany. The Tariff Commission conducted 
an investigation and held a final hear- 
ing nearly a year ago, the case being 
among a number of others that have 
been held up for decision owing to 
pressure of other cases considered of 
more general importance. The commis- 
sion found that costs of production in 
the United States are nearly twice as 
great as those in Switzerland, which 
is the principal competing country. 

As the tariff act limits to 50 per cent 
the increase or decrease that may be 
made in the figures of a rate of duty 
under its flexible provisions and a rate 
of 374 per cent ad valorem based on 
foreign market value, under this limi- 
tation, would not equalize costs of pro- 
duction as disclosed by the investiga- 
tion, the commission recommended that 
the President act under subdivision B 
of the flexible tariff section, which per- 
mits transfer of a duty from foreign 
market value to American selling price. 


Domestic Industry Threatened 


It is provided in this case that the 
American selling price be calculated on 
barbital and not upon veronal, as the 
latter, owing to its advertising in the 
trade, normally sells at retail at a 
price higher than barbital. 

Imports of both barbital and veronal 
have been heavy, and the investigation 
disclosed that the existence of the 
domestic industry was threatened unless 
greater tariff protection were afforded. 
While it took no part in the proceed- 
ings, it was said that the War Depart- 
ment was interested in having the 
domestic production of diethyl-barbi- 
turic acid continued so that there would 
be a source of supply within the coun- 
try in the event of war which would 
shut off imports. 
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Wood Wastes to Be Converted 
Into Newsprint Paper 


The day is not far distant when wood 
now being wasted in Southern forests 
will be made into newsprint paper. A 
statement to this effect was made at 
a conference last Wednesday, at which 
H. M. Gore, the acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, and W. B. Greeley, the 
chief forester, discussed the forthcom- 
ing national conference on utilization 
of forest products with representatives 
of the press. It was stated that ex- 
periments at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wis., had reached 
the point where it could be stated with 
assurance that a way has been found 
whereby wood wastes in the South 
could be converted into newsprint paper, 
a product for which our requirements 
are very great and which now, in large 
part, must be imported. 

At present two-thirds of the wood in 
the trees cut fails to reach the ultimate 
consumer. One-third of that enormous 
waste can be eliminated by applying 
methods of utilization already known. 
Much of the remaining third also could 
be saved, it was predicted by Colonel 
Greeley, if the necessary amount of 
research work is done. 

Avoidable waste in the handling of 
forest products amounts to $150,000,000 
annually, Colonel Greeley estimated. 
He told in some detail of the accom- 
plishments of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. at Bogalusa, La. He cited that 
company’s operations as typical of the 
evolution of the lumber industry. In- 
stead of cutting out and moving away, 
reforestation and utilization of all the 
trees is making possible permanent in- 
dustries and permanent communities. 

Secretary Gore emphasized the fact 
that we have squandered a large por- 
tion of our timber wealth until we are 
now facing an immediate crisis precipi- 
tated by the rapid increase in the con- 
sumption of wood and the more rapid 
depletion of the sources of forest prod- 
ucts supply. He laid before the corre- 
spondents suggestions which have been 
worked out, in co-operation with the 
industry, in an effort to meet the crisis. 


—_—o—— 


Decline in Import and Export 
Trade in Chemicals 


Both the exports and the imports of 
chemicals and allied products from the 
United States showed losses during the 
first 9 months of 1924 as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1923, the 
former 9 per cent, and the latter 18 
per cent, according to the Chemical 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. The exports had an aggregate 
value of $102,910,089, and the imports 
$132,094,514. 

Whereas the total imports have 
shown a steady decline quarter by quar- 
ter, the exports have recorded no 
abrupt or startling changes, but have 
had relatively slight ups and downs; 
imports of goods for which the United 


States was formerly a large buyer have 
fallen off markedly, while exports of 
these same classes have gradually im- 
proved and imports of crude materials 
such as nitrates and coal-tar crudes 
have gained, showing increased activity 
in the domestic manufacture. 

During the periods under discussion 
the exports of coal-tar chemicals fell 
19 per cent, from $9,754,248 in the first 
9 months of 1923 to $8,051,968 in the 
January to September, 1924, period, 
while the imports rose 25 per cent, 
from $12,093,867 to $15,129,748. The 





Higher Import Duties May Be 
Proposed for China Clay 


Producers of clay in this country 
are apprehensive of greatly in- 
creased imports as a result of the 
dissolution of the association of 
producers in Great Britain. It is 
understood that the British pro- 
ducers are engaged in a price war. 
In the course of this competitive 
struggle, which has as its objective 
the elimination of some of the 
British producers, it is feared that 
large contracts will be made here 
at less than the cost of production. 
The Tariff Commission is making a 
survey of the situation and it is 
probable that legislation will be 
offered at the forthcoming session of 
Congress proposing higher rates of 
duty on both crude and china clays. 
The existing law carries a duty of 
$2.50 per ton on kaolin and $1 per 
ton on unwrought or unmanufac- 
tured clays. 











most important class of the exports— 
colors, dyes, and stains—representing 
nearly one-half of the group, showed 
a loss of 2 per cent for the 9-months 
period, although sales during the third 
quarter of the current year were higher 
than in either of the preceding quar- 
ters. In contrast to coal-tar medicinals, 
sales of which were larger than during 
the previous period, those of photo- 
graphic chemicals were less. 

Nearly three-quarters of the total 
receipts of coal-tar chemicals consisted 
of dead or creosote oil, which advanced 
25 per cent over the previous year. 
This class was largely responsible for 
the total improvement in the imports. 
The 2,228,247 Ib., valued at $2,726,205, 
of dyes, stains, etc., were 14 per cent 
under the corresponding period of 1923. 

Of significance to the trade was the 
drop of 37 per cent in imports of indus- 
trial chemicals, only $10,418,780 worth 
having been brought into the United 
States during the first 9 months of the 
year, while a decline of 7 per cent 
occurred in exports, the total reaching 
$19,104,724. Acids and anhydrides ac- 
counted for nearly one-third of the 
total receipts of industrial chemicals, 
and sodium cyanide for one-fifth. 

The leading export commodity group, 
sodas and sodium compounds, approxi- 
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mating one-third of the total group, 
slumped 20 per cent. The only item 
showing increases were calcium car- 
bide, dextrine, formaldehyde and chlo- 
rate of potash. 
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Need Seen for Clarifying Status 
of Government Patents 


The opinion recently rendered by the 
Attorney-General expressing the belief 
that the Navy Department has author- 
ity to issue licenses under radio patents 
which vest in it an exclusive right has 
increased the uncertainties surrounding 
government patents. It accentuates 
anew, it is declared, the need for 
clarifying legislation. 

Until 1918 the law of March 3, 1883, 
dealing with patents issued to govern- 
ment employees was interpreted to 
mean that all such patents were dedi- 
cated to the public. A Judge Advocate- 
General of the Army in 1918 placed a 
different interpretation on the statute, 
which was upheld in 1920 by the 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
who wrote an opinion to the effect that 
the law of 1883 did not intend to dedi- 
cate these patents to the public, but 
simply authorized their use by em- 
ployees of the government, or by others 
engaged in work for the government. 
This interpretation, however, is not 
placed on the statute by Judge Knox of 
the federal court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, who on Sept. 3, in 
the case brought by General Squier 
against the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., ruled that the govern- 
ment patent involved in that case had 
been dedicated to the public. 

The matter came before the Attorney- 
General again in connection with the 
navy’s radio patents, when a doubt was 
expressed as to the authority of the 
department to license a patent without 
special legislative sanction. Some took 
the view that it constituted a disposi- 
tion of government property without 
specific authority from Congress. The 
Attorney-General has just ruled in that 
ease that a revokable, non-exclusive 
license for the use of a patent in no 
way conveys possession of tangible 
property, but partakes of the beneficial 
use of property. 

While this opinion was rendered in 
connection with navy patents, it is 
recognized as applying with equal force 
to all government patents. While an 
opinion by the Attorney-General cannot 
change existing law, the probabilities 
are that heads of government depart- 
ments will follow his advice until the 
matter is clarified either by Congress 
or by judicial decisions. 


-_- a — 


Proposed Change in Japanese 
Duty on Coal-Tar Dyes 


According to the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, it 
is the intention of the government to 
alter the present import duty of 35 per 
cent ad valorem on coal-tar dyes to 
specific rates in yen per kilo based on 
various classes of dyes, Acting Com- 
mercial Attaché H. A. Butts, Tokyo, 
reports. The exact rates to be charged 
and the classifications to be employed 
have not yet been determined. 
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News in Brief 








New Standard Samples—The U. S. 
Bureau of Standards is now ready to 
issue standard samples of acid electric 
steel and spiegeleisen with provisional 
certificates. Sample No. 65, Acid Elec- 
tric Steel, has the composition: carbon, 
0.24; manganese, 0.75; phosphorus, 
0.02; sulphur, 0.04; silicon, 0.42, and 
costs $2 per 150 grams. Sample No. 
66, spiegeleisen, has the composition: 
manganese, 19.92; carbon, 4.07; phos- 
phorus, 0.06; sulphur, 0.016; silicon, 
2.22, and costs $2 per 100 grams. 


Lime and Gypsum _ Specifications 
Adopted—On Nov. 5 the Federal Speci- 
fications Board officially adopted for 
government use the following four 
specifications, which become compulsory 
for government purchases after Feb. 
5, 1925. The specifications are identical 
with the corresponding A.S.T.M. recom- 
mendations: No. 247, gypsum plaster; 
No. 248, calcined gypsum; No. 249, 
hydrated lime for structural purposes; 
No. 250, quicklime for structural pur- 
poses, 


Aluminum Bronze Powder Dutiable 
at 12c. per Lb—The Customs Board 
finds, in a decision just handed down 
overruling a protest of John D. Lewis, 
that imported aluminum bronze powder, 
a commodity made from aluminum foil 
and used in the manufacture of paints 
and explosives, is correctly dutiable as 
bronze powder at 14c. per pound under 
paragraph 382, act of 1922, and not 
at 12c. per pound under said paragraph 
882 as aluminum powder, as claimed 
by the importers. 


Experiments With Smoke Screens at 
Edgewood Arsenal—In the pursuance 
of experiments with smoke screens an 
experimental stack has been built at 
Edgewood Arsenal to stimulate the 
smoke stack of a destroyer. Great 
progress has been made in _ recent 
months in the use of stack gases in dis- 
persing low-lying opaque clouds. This 
work has been accompanied by funda- 
mental studies on smoke-cloud travel 
and persistency. 


Growing Export Demand for Borax— 
A review of the export trade in borax 
for recent years disclosed an increased 
demand for many foreign markets for 
American supplies. Exports declined 
to 2,031 short tons in 1921 from 6,034 
in 1920, but rose to 8,825 tons in 1922 
and 20,226 in 1923. During the first 9 
months of 1924 export shipments were 
12,504 tons. The principal markets for 
American borax in 1923, arranged in 
the order of their importance, were 
Great Britain, Japan, Canada, Germany, 
and France. 


New Plant for Canadian Creosoting 
Company—The Canada Creosoting Co., 
Ltd., has practically completed its new 
plant just outside Edmonton, Alta., and 
expects to begin operations there early 
next year. It will treat about 1,000,000 
railway ties annually for lines west of 
Winnipeg. The Edmonton plant is the 
fourth to be built by the company 
within recent years. 
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Nitrate Fire in Jersey City 
Destroys Chemical Plant 


A nitrate fire of considerable magni- 
tude totally destroyed the plant of 
Battelle & Renwick, at 115 Morris St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and did damage to 
several other industrial establishments 
in the immediate vicinity. The fire 
started at 9 a.m. on Nov. 14 in the 
5-story brick building in which the 
company carries on its operations in 
refining Chilean saltpeter. A _ strong 
wind carried the flames across an ad- 
joining row of tenement houses to a 
large 10-story building formerly occu- 
pied by the American Sugar Refining 
Co. but lately used only as a warehouse. 
As this building also burned to the 
ground it seriously threatened the 
neighboring plant of Colgate & Co. and 
a number of smaller chemical fac- 
tories. The Richards Chemical Works, 
directly adjoining Battelle & Renwick 
on the south, escaped with only minor 
damages. The Rogers-Pyatt Shellac 
Co., with its large stores of denatured 
alcohol and other flammable solvents, 
is in the immediate vicinity but was 
not damaged. 

At 80 Maiden Lane, the New York 
office of Battelle & Renwick, an official 
of the company estimated that the dam- 
age caused by the destruction of the 
building and the stores of sodium ni- 
trate would probably exceed $250,000. 
He believed that the fire started from 
burning newspapers carried by school- 
children playing in Morris Street in 
front of the building. Fortunately the 
fire occurred at a time when most of 
the buildings were unoccupied and 
there was no loss of life, although a 
number of firemen were injured in 
fighting the fire. 





Quieting Public Hysteria Over 
Tetra-Ethel Lead 


Prompt issue by the Bureau of Mines 
and the Chemical Warfare Service of 
statements assuring the public that 
gasoline treated with tetra-ethyl lead 
carries with it no evidence of menace 
to the public health seems to have been 
ineffectual in quieting the hysteria that 
has taken hold of a portion of the 
people, including some of the local pub- 
lie health officials. Various agencies of 





Three, Not Nine, Deaths 
at du Pont’s 


Last week a news item referring 
to tetra-ethyl lead poisoning quoted 
a Wilmington newspaper account to 
the effect that nine employees of the 
du Pont company lost their lives 
during development stages in manu- 
facturing that commodity. In deny- 
ing the correctness of this report, 
Charles W. Weston, of the du Pont 
company, states: “During period of 
experiments and manufacturing ex- 
tending over nearly 2 years, but 
three men have died. Closest med- 
ical supervision has been given dur- 
ing the entire period so that illnesses 
have steadily decreased since early 
stages of the work.” 
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the Federal Government continue to 
receive appeals urging that “poisoned” 
gasoline be barred from interstate com- 
merce. Terrible pictures are painted 
of the things that are going to happen 
when “twenty million motor cars on 
American highways are belching ex- 
haust gases impregnated with poisonous 
dope.” The government agencies con- 
cerned in the investigation of such a 
matter can do little more than refer 
such correspondents to the statements 
which they issued at first. These re- 
assuring statements were based on 
careful and disinterested experiments 
extending over many months. 

Protests also are reaching the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. To these Dr. 
Charles L. Parsons is replying in a per- 
sonal capacity, since there is no ready 
way for securing the authority neces- 
sary to put out a statement sponsored 
by the society itself. “I have yet to 
see any evidence,” Dr. Parsons is stat- 
ing in his replies, “that gasoline con- 
taining the usual commercial quantities 
of tetra-ethyl lead, or the exhaust from 
engines using it, is in any way dan- 
gerous to the public welfare. 

“It long has been known that tetra- 
ethyl lead is a poison and that its 
manufacture involves serious risks, un- 
less precautions are taken. This is true 
of many forms of chemical manufac- 
ture. The hazard of manufacture in 
tetra-ethyl] lead will be overcome ulti- 
mately as it has in other cases. Because 
there were fatalities in a laboratory, 
or in a manufacturing plant, does not 
mean that a hazard exists when this 
material is diluted with more than 1,000 
parts of gasoline and actually destroyed 
as such when the gasoline is ex- 
ploded in the cylinders of the auto- 
mobile. There is no reason to believe 
the very small amount of lead bromide 
that escapes from the automobiles ex- 
haust is any more dangerous than the 
odor from a freshly painted house. An 
important American industry, which 
promises greatly increased efficiency in 
the use of gasoline, should not be de- 
stroyed without reason because of pub- 
lic or private hysteria.” 


a 


Government Argues Appeal in 
Chemical Foundation Case 


The suit of the government against 
the Chemical Foundation, Inc., to cancel 
the sale of German dye and chemical 
patents, was heard before the Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Philadelphia last 
week. The case was an appeal from 
the decision formerly rendered in favor 
of the Foundation by Judge Morris of 
the District Court of Delaware. The 
appeal was argued on very much the 
same lines as had characterized the 
preceding trial. Henry W. Anderson, 
a special assistant attorney general, 
presented the opening argument for the 
government. He stated that the whole 
transaction was in violation of the 
criminal code. 

Moorfield Storey, counsel for the 
Foundation, declared that the suit was 
suggested by a group of Germans who 
visited Attorney General Daugherty be- 
fore the litigation was instituted. 

The judges reserved their decision 
in the case. 
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Large Increase in Dye Imports 
in October 


According to figures supplied by the 
Department of Commerce, the imports 
of coal-tar dyes for October through 
the Port of New York totaled 440,466 
lb., with an invoice value of $455,787. 
In addition the imports of dyes through 
other ports include: Providence, 135,140 
lb., with an invoice value of $148,532; 
Boston, 1,356 Ib., with an invoice value 
of $935; Hartford, 500 Ib., with an in- 
voice value of $490; Chicago, 55 Ib., 
with an invoice value of $117; Detroit, 
25 lb., with an invoice value of $198. 
The total imports of dyes reported from 
six ports in the United States for the 
month of October was 577,542 lb., with 
an invoice value of $606,059. 

The increase of 259 per cent in the 
imports of dyes for consumption in 
October over those of the previous 
month may be largely accounted for by 
several factors: 

1. The large withdrawals of dyes 
from bonded warehouses following the 
reduction in the ad valorem rate of 
duty on dyes from 60 per cent to 45 
per cent on Sept. 22, 1924. The ware- 
house stocks of dyes on Oct. 31 are 
not yet available. However, the fig- 
ures for the months of August and 
September are given below. 


Dyes REMAINING IN BONDED 
CusToMs WAREHOUSE 


Aug. 31, 1924: Lb. 
Coal-Tar dyes and colors.. 507,338 
Coal-Tar intermediates... . 1,081,287 

Sept. 30, 1924: 


Yoal-Tar dyes and colors. 599,661 
1,111,656 


Coal-Tar intermediates... . 

2. The reduction in the ad valorem 
rate of duty effective Sept. 22, 1924. 
The 15 per cent reduction in the ad 
valorem rate has more directly affected 
the higher priced dyes and the im- 
ports of this group have recorded the 
largest increases during the month. 
A considerable portion of the imports 
recorded for Providence was either im- 
ported for consumption or withdrawn 
from warehouse prior to Oct. 1, 1924. 

3. The third factor which explains in 
part the increased imports during Octo- 
ber is the improvement in the activity 
of the textile industry. 


IMPORTS OF DYES THROUGH THE 
Port oF New York, 1924 
Month Lb. Value 
January 288,743 $232,571 
February 158,874 176,657 
March.. 293,862 302,016 
April. 174,880 182,253 
May.. 167,245 165,521 
June... 147,380 151,331 
July. . 140,810 137,075 
August.. 64,546 71,290 
September... 152,978 159,620 
October 440,466 455,787 
Five LEADING DYES BY QUANTITY 
IMPORTED 
Lb. 
Indanthrene golden orange R. 33,019 
Hydron pink ... : 27,498 
Indanthrene blue BCS.. 19,605 
Hydron orange 19,080 
Diaminogene 18,400 
Per CENT BY QUANTITY OF COUNTRY 
or SHIPMENT 
Per Cent 
Germany.. 64 
Switzerland 21 
Italy. 2 
Canada 7 
England 2 
France. ; 


Other Countries... 





Trade Notes 








G. R. Cushman, who has been promi- 
nent for many years in the insecticide 
industry, has severed his connection 
with the Riches-Piver Co., and has 
taken charge of the advertising and 
sales promotion department of the 
Chipman Chemical Engineering Co. 


John Aspegren, head of Aspegren & 
Co., died at his home in New York on 
Nov. 8. Mr. Aspegren was born in 
Sweden and came to this country in 
1899. Besides founding the firm which 
bears his name, he established the 
Portsmouth Refining Co. and became 
a leading factor in the vegetable oil 
industry of the country. 

The Hydrocarbon Refining Process 
Co., Inc., New York City, has been 
chartered at Albany with capital of 
200 shares no par value to deal in 
methods of refining and purifying 
hydrocarbon. Joseph Kahn, Helen 
Abrams, Herman Bernstein and Joseph 
Schron, 66 Broadway, New York, are 
directors. 

The annual frolic of the Druachem 
Club will be held tonight at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Roof. The entertain- 
ment committee has arranged for a 
2-hour show by the best talent pro- 
curable in New York. 


A report from the West states that 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. have 
acquired controlling interest in the 
Flint Varnish & Color Works, Flint, 
Mich., which will specialize in Duco 
finishes for automobiles, the du Pont 
company transferring manufacture of 
this product from Eastern plants. 
Capacity of the plant will be doubled. 


William S. Gray, president of W. S. 
Gray & Co., is chairman of a special 
chemical manufacturers group to aid in 
the drive for the Red Cross. G. A. 
Wharry, manager of E. R. Smead & 
Co., is chairman of the oil, paint and 
varnish group. 


F. T. C. Modifies Cease and Desist 
Order Against Don-O-Lac Co. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a modified cease and desist order 
directed to the Don-O-Lac Co., Inc., of 
Rochester, N. Y., a manufacturer of 
paints, varnishes, and substitutes for 
shellac varnish. In the original order 
the company was prohibited from using 
the word “shellac” alone or in combina- 
tion with any word or words on any 
product not composed wholly of 100 per 
cent shellac gum cut in alcohol, unless 
accompanying words clearly set forth 
the percentage of each ingredient of 
which such substitute is composed. 

The modified order, however, permits 
the use of the word “shellac” accom- 
panied by the word “compound” in 
equally conspicuous letters when the 
product is not pure shellac but in which 
shellac gum is the principal and pre- 
dominant element. The order also per- 
mits the use of the word “shellac” 
accompanied by the word “substitute” 
when shellac gum is not the principal 
and predominant element. 
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German Dyestuffs Industry in 
Improved Condition 


In a report to the Department of 
Commerce, Commercial Attaché C. E. 
Herring, Berlin, points out an improve- 
ment in conditions affecting the Ger- 
man chemical industry which has 
greatly encouraged the dye producers. 

Reduced prices of coal and coke, on 
which the industry is dependent for its 
raw materials, and a slight lowering of 
freight rates are cited, while the re- 
moval of the customs barrier in the 
western part of Germany, in connection 
with the inauguration of operation of 
the Dawes plan, is considered as help- 
ful in effecting a general lowering of 
production costs in the future. Other 
factors are the possibility of a 
Japanese-German commercial treaty, 
which might remove German dyes from 
the existing list of prohibited imports, 
and the conclusion recently of an agree- 
ment with Russian interests for com- 
paratively large dyestuffs deliveries to 
that country. 

Some expectations are also had of a 
larger export of German dyes to the 
United States. The lowering of the 
American customs tariff on German 
dyes, effective Sept. 22 last, is held as 
offering an opening of the American 
market, although the Germans are not 
over-optimistic in view of the phenom- 
enal growth of our own dyestuffs indus- 
try during and since the war. They 
appear to be under the impression that 
American manufacturers are organizing 
against a wholesale invasion of Ger- 
man dyes, and even go so far as to cite 
cases of patent registrations calculated 
to give American products preferred 
advertising force against German 
marks. 

Competition by the leading dye- 
producing countries outside of Germany 
is also regarded as particularly keen, 
especially that of America. It is felt 
that America and Switzerland, partic- 
uarly, are selling the East Asian mar- 
ket, where Germany was foremost in 
the past. British competition is not 
feared so much, as the Germans con- 
sider British prices are too high to 
compete in the open world market. 

The German industry still has to 
recover a great deal from the effects of 
the Ruhr invasion and its consequent 
economic evils. The German industry 
furnished 75 per cent of the world’s 
requirements of dyes before the war. 

—_—@-_ 


Potash Supplies Allocated to 
Dealers in British Markets 


Since the producers of potash in Ger- 
many and in Alsace reached an agree- 
ment an effort has been made to pre- 
vent competition, in the British market 
at least, by allocating definite propor- 
tions of the requirements of the British 
Isles to each dealer. Practically all of 
the potash imported from Germany is 
handled by four concerns. Before the 
potash combine and the allocating ar- 
rangement there was keen competition 
among these four concerns for the 
British trade. While the allocation 
plan put an end to the competition, the 
British consumers have been able to 
protect themselves against material 
advances in price through their con- 
trol of other fertilizer materials which 
Germany must buy from them. 
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Financial 











The Barnet Leather Co. for quarter 
ended Sept. 30 reports net earnings 
of $12,447 after depreciation and fed- 
eral taxes, equivalent to 83c. a share 
earned on outstanding $1,500,000 pre- 
ferred stock against $14,551, or 80c. a 
share, earned on outstanding $1,800,000 
preferred outstanding in third quarter 
of 1923. 


Directors of the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co. will meet on Nov. 20 to take divi- 
dend action. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works reports 
for the September quarter net earn- 
ings of $224,134, equal after preferred 
dividends to $1.48 a share on 117,714 
common shares outstanding, against 
$266,071, or $1.84 a share, in the pre- 
vious quarter and $272,706, or $1.90 a 
share, in the September, 1923, quarter. 
For the first 9 months, net earnings 
totaled $583,464, or $3.69 a _ share, 
against $1,054,247, or $7.75 a common 
share, in the 1923 period. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co.’s statement 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30 shows 
net income of $1,055,006, as compared 
with $1,050,793 for the corresponding 
period of 1923. Net income for the 
first 9 months was $4,995,955, or 
$10.18 a share, on $49,081,600 stock, 
against $4,993,258, or $10.19 a share, 
on $48,981,000 stock in the 1923 period. 


The board of directors of Atlas 
Powder Co. at a meeting held last 
Wednesday declared a dividend of $1 
per share on the no par value common 
stock, payable Dec. 10. 


The Union Oil Co. of California has 
rearranged its capital by reducing par 
value of its shares from $100 to $25, 
and issuance of four $25 par value 
shares for each share of old stock. 
The new stock has been listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


The U. S. Gypsum Co. has 
a dividend of 35 per cent in 
stock on the common stock 
extra $5 in cash, together 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent in 
cash. Previous rate on common was 
1 per cent quarterly. 


declared 
common 
and an 
with a 
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Industrial Notes 


The Detroit Range Boiler & Steel 
Barrel Co., Detroit, Mich., announces 
three important changes in its selling 
organization. A new sales office has 
been opened at 1916 Straus Building, 
Chicago, in charge of Thomas Stin- 
son, who will devote his entire time 
to the sale of the products of the com- 
pany in Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Colorado, Nebraska and 
Iowa. Mr. Stinson has been in the 
organization for more than 12 years. 
Thomas M. Parker succeeds Mr. Stin- 
son in charge of the sales of the 
products in lower Michigan, eastern 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
western Pennsylvania and western 
New York. Mr. Parker has had charge 
of the sales development work for sev- 
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eral years. Previous to his work with 
the Detroit Range Boiler & Steel Bar- 
rel Co. he was graduated from Yale 
and served in the navy during the 
entire length of the war. In New York 
City, Robert B. Russell, Jr., succeeds 
C. C. Choate in charge of the local 
office there, located in Room 704, 30 
Church St. Mr. Russell will act as 
assistant to George H. Bell, who is in 
charge of sales for the entire Eastern 
seaboard. He is a graduate of Prince- 
ton University and has had consider- 
able sales experience in the coal busi- 
ness in New York. 


The stockholders of Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Inc., Chicago, Ill., have pur- 
chased a substantial interest in the 
Reed-Smith Co., at 19th and South 
Canal Sts., Milwaukee. The Reed- 
Smith Co. is an independent steel 
warehousing company serving the in- 
dustry in that section of the country. 
It has a large and varied line of 
finished steel products in stock, with 
ample facilities for quick shipment. 
Under the new plan the officers of the 
Reed-Smith Co. of Milwaukee are: D. 
M. Ryerson, president; George W. 
Smith, vice-president and general man- 
ager; E. L. Hartig, treasurer, and Carl 
Gallauer, secretary. Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son is a steel warehousing or- 
ganization operating six plants in Chi- 
Detroit, 


cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo and New York. 

The Fuller-Lehigh Co., Fullerton, 
Pa. has entered into an agreement 


with Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, England, to operate under the 
Fuller-Lehigh Co. patents whereby 
everything in connection with its pul- 
verized coal business will be handled in 
the various countries throughout the 
world by Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., of 
London, with the exception of the 
United States, its dependencies, Can- 
ada and Mexico. Babcock & Wilcox, 
Ltd., has taken over a large number 
of the members of the Fuller organiza- 
tion. 





Calendar 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C., Dec, 29 to 
Jan. 3. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, 
Stratford, Philadelphia, Dec. 6. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERS, Hotel Shenley, 
Pa., Dec. 3 to 6. 


TEXTILE 
Bellevue- 


CHEMICAL 
Pittsburgh, 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, an- 
nual meeting, Fort Worth, Tex., Dec. 
9, 10 and 11. 

AMERICAN PULP AND PAPER MILL 
SUPERINTENDENTS a Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., June 4 to 6, 25. 

AMERICAN SOcIETY oF _ 
ENGINEERS, New York, Dec. 1 to 4. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS, New York, Dec. 1 to 38. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATE- 
RIALS, twenty-eighth annual meeting, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Jume 22 to 26, 1925. 

Forest PropucTs UTILIZATION CON- 
FERENCE, National Museum, Washing- 
ton, Nov. 19 to 20. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON UTILIZA- 
TION OF ForEsT PrRopucTs, Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 19 and 20. 

NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF PoWER AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING . —_ 
tral Palace, New York, Dec. 1 

SoUTHERN EXPosiITION, Grand } he 
Palace, New York, Jan. 19 to 31, 1925. 
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Personal 





Dr. H. S. BatLey, who has been chief 
chemist of the Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Savannah, Ga., has left that company, 
as have practically all of the research 
staff. Doctor Bailey has accepted an ap- 
pointment as manager of the Exchange 
Orange Products Co., San Dimas, 
Calif. This company is contemplating 
a doubling of its output of orange oil 
and other orange byproducts. 


D. H.: CAMERON, of the division of 
physical chemistry of the Iowa State 
University, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Celite Products Co., 
of Los Angeles, Calif. His preliminary 
work will be to organize a research 
laboratory for the study of oil puri- 
fication. 


J. B. CHALLIS has resigned as direc- 
tor of the water power and reclamation 
branch of the Department of the In- 
terior, Ottawa, Canada, to accept a 
position with the Shawinigan Water & 
Power Co., Ltd 


GLENN D. EVANS, for many years con- 
nected with the J. F. Buhr Machine 
Tool Co.,*has again joined the Buhr 
organization, in the capacity of chief 
engineer. Mr. Evans has been chief 
engineer of the Climax Engineering 
Co., of Los Angeles, for the past 3 
years. 


A. E. MacRae, formerly examiner, 
chemical and metallurgical division, 
Canadian Patent Office, is now as- 
sociated with Marks & Clerk, patent 
solicitors, as manager of their Canadian 
office, at 128 Wellington St., Ottawa, 
Canada. He will continue practice in 
patent and trademark matters. 


Dr. C. V. RAMAN, professor of 
physics of the University of Calcutta, 
now acting as research associate at the 
California Institute of Technology, ad- 
dressed the members of the Southern 
California section of the American 
Chemical Society at Los Angeles on 
Nov. 7, his subject being “New Light 
on Atoms and Molecules.” 


Dr. J. L. WHITMAN, instructor in the 
inorganic division of the Iowa State 
University, has been transferred to the 
physical division to take the place left 
vacant by Mr. Cameron’s resignation. 

> —_ 


Canadian Asbestos 
in Merger 


A number of Quebec asbestos inter- 
ests have recently merged to form 
Asbestos Mills, Inc., controlling Asbes- 
tos Mines, Ltd., Black Lake Asbestos 
& Chrome Co., Imperial Asbestos Co. 
and General Asbestos Corporation. The 
first three own properties at Black 
Lake, and the last at East Broughton 
in the Thetford Mines asbestos belt. 
J. A. Jacobs, Montreal, is the leading 
figure in the merger. The new com- 
pany will control the rights to the wet 
process for fiber recovery recently de- 
veloped by the Selective Treatment Co. 
S. H. Dolbear, who heads this company, 
is now preparing plans for the con- 
struction of the first 700-ton unit of a 
plant at Black Lake. 


Interests 
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Producers of Alkalis and Bleach 


Announce Contract Prices 


Quotations for Soda Ash and Caustic Soda for 1925 Delivery Are on 
Same Level as for 1924—Bleach and Chlorine Prices 
Higher Than a Year Ago 


HE feature in the market for chem- 

icals last week was the announce- 
ment of contract prices by leading pro- 
ducers of soda ash, caustic soda, bleach- 
ing powder, and liquid chlorine. In 
the case of caustic soda and soda ash, 
the new price schedules show no change 
from those which have been in effect 
for 1924 deliveries. Bleaching powder 
and liquid chlorine were selling at low 
prices in the latter part of 1923 ani 
orders for 1924 deliveries were taken 
at levels considerably lower than those 
just announced for next year delivery. 
That the new schedule of prices were 
approved by consuming industries was 
indicated by reports of a good contract- 
ing movement after the quotations had 
been made public. 

The weighted index number for the 
week was 155.42, which compares with 
154.49 for the preceding week. While 
the advance was partially attributed to 
higher prices for some allied products, 
the chemical list also was a contributing 
factor and the general tone to values 
for chemicals is firm. Cable advices 
also reported some chemicals as higher 
in foreign markets and competition 
from many selections of foreign origin 
has been less keen. 

Sentiment in industrial lines has 
taken a more optimistic tone and post- 
election developments are generally re- 
garded as favoring increased activity 
in manufacturing lines. Demand for 
chemicals gained in volume during the 
week and confidence in current values 
was shown by the fact that trading ex- 
tended to later deliveries as well as to 
spot and prompt shipments. 

Strength in the metal markets is 
still a factor in strengthening values 
for metal salts. Lead pigments are 
holding at the higher levels recently 
reached and acetate of lead was marked 
up during the week. Antimony oxide 
also is higher and the tin salts show 
no signs of receding from the higher 
levels announced earlier in the month. 
Copper sulphate is included among the 
items which have worked into a 
stronger position. Competition in zinc 
oxide has been keen enough to hold 
quotations unchanged. 


Acids 


Advices from primary markets 
abroad report higher prices for citric 
and tartaric acids. Demand in domes- 
tic markets, however, is quiet and 
sellers are offering at former levels 
which are below the cost of replace- 





ment. Acetic acid continues to find a 
good outlet and prices are repeated. 
Lactic acid is moving well and values 
are reported as strong with advances 
regarded as probable. Formic acid is 
offered freely and competition among 
sellers holds the market in an easy 
position. Consumers are not showing 
much interest in oxalic acid. Both im- 
ported and domestic grades are avail- 
able at 94c. per lb. Nitric acid has been 
improving steadily and interest in 














Contract Prices for Caustic 
Seda and Soda Ash Are Re- 
peated at Former Levels — 
Bleaching Powder Also Un- 
changed for 1925 Delivery— 
Liquid Chlorine Offered at 
Lower Figures — Acetate of 
Lead Advanced in Price—De- 
natured Alcohol Very Strong 
—Copper Sulphate Firmer 


























muriatic is satisfactory. Sulphuric 
acid is selling freely in a jobbing way 
and large consumers are ordering out 
large amounts against contracts. Sur- 
plus stocks have been reduced in all 
quarters and demand from the fertilizer 
industry is helping in taking supplies 
off the market. 
Potashes 


Caustic Potash — Sales of foreign 
caustic potash were reported on the 
basis of Tac. per lb. for goods afloat. 
This figure also is named for prompt 
shipment from foreign markets. Spot 
material is holding steady at 7ic. per lb. 
with consuming call rather light. Do- 
mestic offerings are holding at Tic. per 
lb. for round lots, f.o.b. works. 


Permanganate of Potash — While 
sellers say this material is in a firm 
position there are quotations of 123@ 
13c. per lb. for spot goods and values 
have shown no appreciation during the 
week. Domestic producers are meeting 
competitive offers from importers and 
will accept 12%c. per lb. as a delivered 
price. 

Prussiate of Potash — Some sellers 
say the market is firmer and quotations 
for yellow prussiate in the spot mar- 
ket range from 16%c. per Ib. to 17éc. 
per Ib. depending on make and seller. 





Demand is not active. Imported prus- 
siate for shipment is quoted at 164c. 
per lb. 


Potash Sorts—Offerings are free and 
with buyers reserved the tone is easy. 
In many quarters 84c. per Ib. is given 
as an inside price but it is stated that 
buyers would find no difficulty in secur- 
ing stocks at 8}c. per Ib. 


Sodas 


Bichromate of Seda — Fair demand 
continues with contract deliveries of 
good volume. Jobbing call has im- 
proved but total consumption is not up 
to normal standards because of the 
backward position of some of the large 
consuming industries. Prices for round 
lots hold at 64c. per lb. with 68@6ic. 
per lb. asked for smaller amounts. 


Caustic Soda—Reports that producers 
would announce contract prices shortly 
after election were verified last week as 
the figures for 1925 deliveries were 
made known early in the week. As also 
had been expected the new prices are 
on a parity with those in effect for 
1924 deliveries. The quotations are: 
$3.10 per 100 Ib. flat for solid 76 per 
cent, actual test; $3.50 per 100 Ib. flat 
for ground, flake and powdered 76 per 
cent, actual test. These prices are for 
carload lots, in standard drums, under 
contract, f.o.b. works. Spot carload 
price for solid 76 per cent is $3.15 per 
100 Ib. and $3.60 per 100 lb. for ground, 
flake and powdered 76 per cent. It 
was also announced that former prices 
would hold good for jobbing quantities, 
and on less than carload quantities 
dealers quote $3.76@$3.91 per 100 Ib. 
for solid 76 per cent and $4.10@$4.31 
for ground, flake and powdered. It 
was stated that contract orders were 
placed in good volume after the scale 
of prices had been established. De- 
liveries against standing orders also 
are said to be heavy and the present 
tonnage movement is taking up the 
greater part of production. Export in- 
quiry is fair and asking prices are on 
a basis of $2.90@$3 per 100 lb. Re- 
cent statistics on exports during Sep- 
tember show that Mexico was the larg- 
est buyer, a total of 2,103,951 Ib. hav- 
ing been shipped to that country. Can- 
ada ranked second with 742,016 lb. and 
Brazil third with 714,676 Ib. Cuba, 
Java and Madura, the Philippines, 
Japan, and Italy came in the order men- 
tioned. The average export price for 
September shipments was. slightly 
under $2.87 per 100 Ib. 


Nitrite of Soda—Rumors that a large 
domestic producer would be unable to 
fill contracts because of forced closing 
of the plant have brought forth a denia! 
and representatives of this producer 
say that contract deliveries have been 
resumed. It is also stated that a spot 
supply of this maker will be held in 
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New York next month in order to take 
care of transient business. Quotations 
for nitrite are 94@9ic. per lb. on spot. 


Soda Ash — Interest in ash was 
heightened because contract prices for 
1925 were quoted. The prices were the 
same as those quoted for 1924 deliveries 
and are: $1.25 per 100 lb. flat, for 
light, 58 per cent, in bulk; $1.38 per 100 
Ib. flat, in bags; and $1.63 per 100 Ib. 
flat, in bbl. Extra light, in bulk, is 


offered at $1.25 per 100 Ib. flat, in bulk; . 


$1.38 per 100 lb. in bags; and $1.75 per 
100 lb. in bbl. Dense 58 per cent is 
offered at $1.35 per 100 lb. in bulk; 
$1.45 per 100 Ib. in bags; and $1.69 per 
100 lb. in bbl. In each selection, spot 
carloads are held at 5c. per 100 Ib. 
over the above-named prices. Makers 
report a good call for ash for prompt 
delivery and corsumption is said to be 
up to normal. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Acetate of Lead—Higher prices for 
the metal have strengthened the mar- 
ket for acetate and leading makers 
put out new and higher prices during 
the week. Asking prices are now on a 
basis of 154c. per lb. for white crystals 
and 144c. per lb. for brown, broken. 
There is some difference in price ac- 
cording to seller and reports credit 
some sellers with accepting business at 
the old level of prices. 


Bleaching Powder — Leading pro- 
ducers announced last week that they 
were ready to book orders for next 
year delivery. In naming contract 
prices no departure was made from the 
current schedule so that the newly 
quoted figures remain at $1.90 per 100 
lb. for carlots, in standard drums; and 
$2.05 per 100 lb. for less than carlots. 
Spot cars are quoted at $2 per 100 Ib. 
and less carlots at $2.15 per 100 Ib. 
Small drums, on contract, are offered 
at $2.15 per 100 lb. with less than car- 
lots at $2.30 per 100 lb. Spot cars of 
bleaching powder in small drums are 
quoted at $2.25 per 100 lb., and less 
carlots at $2.40. While the new con- 
tract prices are the same as have been 
quoted in recent months, they are 
higher than those quoted in the latter 
part of last year when the bulk of 
contracts for 1924 were placed. 


Liquid Chlorine—Makers also in- 
cluded liquid chlorine in the materials 
on which contract prices were estab- 
lished. The new figure quotes 4c. per 
lb. for tank cars or multi-unit cars as 
compared with a previous quotation of 
4ic. per lb. Chlorine in cylinders is 
quoted at 54c. per Ib. carlots, and Tc. 
per Ib. for less carlots and over 2,000 
lb. In cylinders, less than 2,000 lb. on 
contract, it is held at 8c. per lb. Spot 
tanks are quoted at 4ic. per lb. and 
spot cars, in cylinders, at 5%c. per Ib. 
Less than carlots, in cylinders, ranges 
from Tic. to 8ic. per Ib. All prices 
are f.o.b. works and contract quota- 
tions refer to deliveries over a period 
of 12 months. 


Copper Sulphate—The market was 
only moderately active. Sellers have 
firmed up prices on the strength of the 
higher market for the metal. Domestic 
producers now quote $4.65@$4.75 per 
hundred Ib., carload lots. Imported ma- 
terial was nominal at $4.40@$4.50 per 
hundred Ib. 





“Chem. & Met.” Weighted 
Index of Chemical Prices 
Base = 100 for 1913-14 


. -. Baer rrre peo 155.42 
i ce 6 he kn needa Soll 154.49 
ee es ik alate 6 oem © be ae 166.00 
nn cited eben es 4 ese we 159.00 
EG EE eer 147.00 
a, Se eked Ghee Sead eaceerne 240.00 
ih Cn cvinewbnhense steaks 239,00 
Pe SEED hibekidheseectacen 279.00 

Higher prices were named for 


acetate of lead, copper sulphate, 
crude cottonseed oil and linseed oil. 
This is reflected in the 93 point ad- 
vance in the weighted index number. 











Arsenic—The market for white ar- 
senic was a quiet affair. Offerings of 
foreign material were more numerous, 
but this did not bring out any change 
in the selling basis. Japanese for ship- 
ment was offered at 64c. per lb. Mexi- 
can material was available at 64c. per 
lb., with domestic sellers nominal at 
6%c. per lb. 


Sal Ammoniac—Domestic producers 
are moving large quantities against 
old contracts and report a steady mar- 
ket. Imported white sal ammoniac was 
offered rather freely at 6c. per lb., im- 
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mediate delivery, and 53@5ic. per Ib., 
prompt shipment from the other side. 


Calcium Chloride — Producers an- 
nounced contract prices for 1925. The 
new price schedule shows no change in 
the trading basis. Calcium chloride, 
solid, 73@75 per cent, in drums of 650 
lb., is quoted at $21 per short ton, f.o.b. 
works. Flake, 73@75 per cent, in 
drums or bags, $27 per short ton. 


Aleohol 


There was talk of a higher market 
for denatured alcohol, but no announce- 
ment of a revision in the seiling sched- 
ule was made last week. First hands 
admitted that the position of this-com- 
modity was strong, due to the strength 
in basic materials and the small stocks 
on hand. Trading has been quite ac- 
tive. On formula No. 1, special, 55@ 
554c. was asked, in drums, carload lots. 

Methanol was steady on curtailment 
in production, but buying was inactive 
and no change in prices was reported. 
Exports of methanol in the 9 months 
ended Sept. 30 amounted to 512,208 
gal., valued at $512,978. The prices 
held at 74c. and 76c. for the 95 per cent 
and 97 per cent grades, respectively, 
in barrels. 








Cock’Par Piedatte 


Demand for Intermediates Improves—Dye Imports Larger—Crudes 
Steady on Moderate Stocks—Pyridine More Active 


RDERS placed for intermediates 

were more numerous and called for 
larger quantities, reflecting greater ac- 
tivity in the textile industry. But 
prices for intermediates scored no im- 
portant changes, as competition for 
business continues keen. The under- 
tone in the market, however, favored 
producers. In dyes there was a larger 
supply of foreign material to contend 
with. Importations have increased ap- 
preciably and it seems probable that 
November arrivals will be as heavy as 
in October. According to official ad- 
vices the imports of coal-tar dyes at 
New York during the month of October 
amounted to 440,466 lb., which com- 
pares with 152,970 lb. in September. 
The gain was brought about by the 
reduction in the duty which went into 
effect on Sept. 22. The market for 
crudes did not change much in the past 
week. Reports from the iron and steel 
trades were encouraging and it is be- 
lieved that this in time will stimulate 
production of coke. The call for ben- 
zene was sufficient to keep stocks low. 
Phenol sold at unchanged prices. 
Pyridine was in better supply on spot, 
arrivals being somewhat larger. Re- 
fined naphthalene was offered freely 
and spot prices were irregular. Para- 
nitraniline was available at conces- 
sions in some quarters. 


Benzene—From the standpoint of 
production the market was without 
change. Stocks at the close of the 
week were small and a firm undertone 
prevailed in all directions. Leading 
producers quote 23c. per gal. on the 
90 per cent grade and 25c. per gal. on 
the pure, tank cars, f.o.b. works. 


Beta-naphthol—There were sellers 
of technical material for immediate de- 


livery at 24c. per lb., in bbl. Competi- 
tion was keen and this caused slight 
unsettlement in prices. 


Cresylic Acid—Prices were irregular, 
depending largely on quantity involved. 
One factor has been taking on business 
in 97 per cent material at 59c. per gal., 
in drums, carload lots, f.o.b. works. 
On spot New York asking prices ranged 
from 62@66c. per gal., in drums. The 
demand was moderate at all times. 
Manchester, England, quotes 1s. 9d. per 
gal. on 60 per cent acid. 


Naphthalene—There was little or no 
improvement in the call for flakes and 
the market was nominally unchanged 
at 44@5c. per lb., as to quantity. Con- 
tract business also was quiet. Chipped 
naphthalene was in fair request with 
prices holding at 4@4ac. per lb. Crude 
for shipment from abroad was offered 
freely at 2c. per lb., with buying inter- 
est lacking. 

H-Acid—First hands quote 70@72c. 
per lb., with demand increasing. 


Paranitraniline — Business was re- 
ported at 68c. per lb., immediate de- 
livery. On contract it was intimated 
that this figure might be shaded. 


Phenol—A fair inquiry was reported 
for U.S.P. phenol and, with contracts 
absorbing most of the output, the mar- 
ket held at 24@25c. per lb., the inside 
price obtaining for large drums. On 
contract 24c. was generally accepted as 
inside. 

Pyridine—Arrivals were larger and 
this caused some unsettlement in spot 
prices, business passing at $3.90@$4.19 
per gal. Pyridine for shipment from 
abroad was offered at $3.75@$3.85 per 
gal. Demand was good. 
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Vegetable Oils and Fats 


Speculative Buying Supports Refined Cottonseed Oil—Linseed 
Higher—China Wood Oil Active—Tallow Advances 


HE tendency of prices for vegetable 

oils and animal fats was upward in 
the past week. There was good buying 
by soap makers, paint manufacturers 
and the floor covering trade. Cash 
trade in refined cottonseed oil was good, 
while some export business was placed 
calling for immediate and nearby ship- 
ment. Crop estimates on both cotton 
and flaxseed were favorable, but this 
news had little influence upon the gen- 
eral situation. Higher prices were re- 
ported for crude and refined cottonseed 
oil, linseed oil, china wood oil, soya 
bean oil, rapeseed oil, menhaden oil, 
tallow and greases. 


Cottonseed Oil—Cash trade in refined 
oil was good and with speculative buy- 
ing interest more of a factor the mar- 
ket strengthened, closing from 50 to 60 
points higher. The advance in grains 
and cotton helped matters considerably, 
encouraging buying by the speculative 
element. Refiners were sellers through- 
out the week, exerting pressure on the 
market so as to influence trading in 
crude oil. The selling of refined oil 
was against purchases of crude. Crude 
oil sold on Thursday at 9c. per lb., tank 
ears, f.o.b. mills, Southeast and the 


Valley. In Texas 8%c. was bid and 9c. 
asked. Trading in crude was fairly 
active. Prime summer yellow refined 


oil settled with November at 11@11.25c. 
per lb., in bbl. December option ad- 
vanced to 10.75@10.76c. per Ib., with 
May at 10.99@l1lc. per Ib. A soap 
maker was a buyer during the past 
week. Export business for the period 
was placed at 4,000 bbl. The latest re- 
port on the cotton crop, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, places the 
yield at 12,816,000 bales, which com- 
pares with 10,140,000 bales a year ago. 
Pure lard in Chicago was slightly 
higher, cash bringing 14.85c. per Ib. on 
Thursday, which compares with 14.75c. 
per lb. a week ago. Lard compound 
was moderately active at 13@13%c. 
per lb., carload basis. 


Linseed Oil—Closing prices for lin- 
seed oil were 3c. per gal. higher, re- 
flecting continued strength in seed. No- 
vember delivery oil, in carload lots, 
settled at $1.09 per gal., with December 
at $1.07 per gal. and January-March 
at $1.05@$1.06 per gal., cooperage 
basis. Trading in linseed oil was fairly 
active, some paint manufacturers tak- 
ing on supplies for delivery over the 
first half of 1925. Most of the trading 
in January forward oil went through 
at $1.04 per gal., cooperage basis. The 
November report on the condition of 
the flaxseed crop indicated a yield of 
30,652,000 bu., which compares with 
29,200,000 bu. in October and 29,000,- 
000 bu. in September. A year ago the 
domestic crop amounted to 17,429,000 
bu. The report was favorable, but did 
not check the upward tendency of 
prices in the market for seed. News 
from the Argentine received close at- 
tention and the action of the Duluth 
market was governed almost entirely 
by developments in South America. 
Private reports from the Argentine 





forecast an exportable surplus from the 
growing crop of 30,000,000 bu., which 
compares with actual exports for the 
10 months ended Oct. 31 of this year 
of 53,500,000 bu. On Thursday Duluth 
quoted November and December seed 
at $2.674 per bu., against $2.56 per bu. 
a week ago. May seed in the North- 
west market was advanced to $2.743 
per bu. Buenos Aires quoted the De- 
cember option at $2.30 per bu., which 
compares with $2.19 a week ago. 
China Wood Oil—Varnish makers en- 
tered the market in a large way and it 
was reported that more than 5,000 bbl. 


Coconut Oil Imports for 9 
Months Up 25,005,887 Lb. 


There was a gain of 25,005,887 
lb. in the imports of coconut oil 
for the 9 months ended Sept. 30, 
compared with the corresponding 
period a year ago. Imports of lin- 
seed, china wood, palm and soya 
bean oils were smaller. The im- 
ports of vegetable oils and whale 
oil for the 9 months, with a com- 
parison, follow: 


-—- Jan. | to Sept. 30 —. 
1924 1923 

51,744,607 73,045,155 

. 159,922,957 134,917,070 

60,758,552 59,367,193 


China wood, Ib... 
Coconut, Ib. ...... 
Olive, edible, Ib... .. . 
Olive, foots, Ib....... 
Olive, denatured, Ib... 
Palm, Ib ; 
Palm, kernel, Ib... . 
caeke 7,180,469 
1,661,577 
42,536,289 
40,885,070 


3,674,322 








sold for December forward shipment 
from the Far East on the basis of 
133@13{%c per lb., tank cars, f.o.b. San 
Francisco. The spot market in New 
York advanced to 153@16c. per Ib., 
cooperage basis. 


Soya Bean Oil—Business in crude oil 
was placed at 114c. per lb., sellers’ tank 
cars, duty paid, January-February 
shipment from the Pacific coast. 

Corn Oil—Crude corn oil was irregu- 
lar early in the week, sales taking place 
at 94@98c. per lb., tank cars, f.o.b. 
Chicago. Later the undertone was 
steady and 94c. was bid. 

Coconut Oil—Not much business was 
reported but prices ruled firm. Prompt 
shipment from the Pacific coast closed 
at 9%c. per lb., with December at 9c. 
and January forward at 94c., tank car 
basis. It was rumored that a soap 
maker bought January forward on the 
coast at 94c. early in the week. In 
New York prompt oil was nominal at 
104c., with nearby at 10@103c. per Ib., 
tank cars. 

Palm Oil—Niger oil for November- 
December delivery was offered at 8.75c. 
per Ib., while on shipment from Africa 
most sellers held out for 8.85c. per Ib. 
Lagos for future delivery was nominal 
at 9.45c. per Ib., c.if. New York. Mar- 
ket quiet. 
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Other Vegetable Oils—Olive oil foots 
strengthened on spot as most of the 
surplus holdings have been disposed of. 
Prime green Italian foots settled at 
9c. asked. English refined rapeseed 
oil sold at 98c. per gal., prompt and 
nearby delivery; futures higher at 
$1.01 per gal. Japanese refined rape- 
seed oil was offered for shipment at 
concessions. Palm kernel oil, in casks, 
for shipment from England nominal at 
10}c. per Ib. 


Menhaden Oil—North Carolina crude 
oil sold at 53c. per gal., tank cars, f.o.b. 
factory. In the Chesapeake Bay dis- 
trict 57c. was asked for limited sup- 
plies. The weather has been more 
favorable for fishing. 


Tallow, Ete.—Sales of round lots of 
extra special tallow took place at 93c. 
per lb., a net gain of 3c. for the week. 
Later sellers raised their views to 10c. 
per lb. Yellow grease was advanced to 
83c. per lb. Oleo stearine was lower, 
closing at 12@123c. per lb. 





Miscellaneous Materials 


Antimony—It was reported that ship- 
ments have been delayed in transit and 
this caused some excitement in the 
trade. Demand was good and the price 
of spot antimony was raised to 15c. 
per lb., a net gain of 24c. for the week. 
Cookson’s “C” grade nominal at 154@ 
16c. per lb. Chinese needle, lump, 
nominal at 10c. per lb. Standard pow- 
dered needle, 200 mesh, 1lac. per Ib. 
White oxide, Chinese, 99 per cent, 13@ 
14c, per Ib. 


Glycerine — Dynamite glycerine was 
offered a little more freely in the 
Middle West and this caused unsettle- 
ment in prices. While most sellers 
asked 17%c. on dynamite, in drums, 
works, scattered lots sold down to 17ic. 
per lb. Chemically pure was steady 
under good buying by large consumers 
and prices here held at 183@19c. per 
lb., in drums, carload basis. Soap lye 
crude was offered at 11%c. per lb., loose, 
f.o.b. points in the Middle West. For- 
eign crude has keen arriving in a larger 
way. 


Quicksilver — Importations have in- 
creased and selling pressure was re- 
ported in some quarters. The market 
closed at $68@$69 per flask of 75-lb., 
a decline of $1 from the former quota- 
tion. 


White Lead— There was a steady 
market for the metal, but, in the ab- 
sence of further changes in prices, cor- 
roders held to the old selling schedule 
on all of the lead pigments. The call 
for white lead has been up to normal 
for this season of the year. Standard 
dry white lead, basic carbonate, was 
offered by leading interests at 10éc. 
per lb., in bbl. or casks, carload lots. 
The sulphate was available at 10c. 
per lb, 


Zine Oxide—Higher prices were paid 
for zinc, but this failed to influence 
sellers of zinc oxide. However, the 
advance in the metal did strengthen 
the tone of the market. American 
process, lead free, held at 7ic. per Ib., 
in bags, carload lots. Withdrawals of 
oxide against existing contracts have 
been larger. 
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Imports at the Port of New York 


November 7 to November 13 








ACETONE OIL—5 csk., Hamburg, Order. 


ACIDS—Cresylic—11 dr., Liverpool, Or- 
der. Citric—300 kegs, Genoa, Superfos 
Co. Formic —140 carboys, Rotterdam, 
Brown Bros. & Co.; 78 dr., Hamburg, A. 
Klipstein & Co.; 80 carboys, Hamburg, Int'l 
Acceptance Bank. Oxalic—24 csk., Rotter- 
dam, E. M. Sergeant & Co.; 14 csk., Rotter- 
dam, R. W. Greeff & Co.; 12 _csk., 
Rotterdam, Coal & Iron National Bank. 
Phosphoric—50 cs., Hamburg, Order. Tar- 
taric—100 kegs, Genoa, Superfos Co. 


ALBUMEN—6 cs., Tientsin, Stein, Hall 
& Co.; 112 es., Liverpool, Order; 33 pkg., 
Shanghai, D. L. Moss & Co.; 56 cs., Tient- 
sin, Am. Exchange National Bank. 


ALCOHOL—160 bbl., Arecibo, C. Esteva; 
2 bbl. amyl, Hamburg, Order. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE—198 csk., Ham- 
burg, Order. 


ANTIMONY ORE — 814 bg., Rosario, 
Watson, Geach & Co. 


ANTIMONY REGULUS—500 cs., Han- 
kow, Order; 500 cs., Hankow, C. Gitlan. 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE—7 csk., Lon- 
don, Order. 


ARSENIC—250 cs., from Japan via San 
Francisco, Order; 5 dr., Hamburg, Order; 
92 bbl., Tampico, American Metal Co. 


BARIUM CHLORIDE — 22 csk., Ham- 
burg, Globe Shipping Co.; 50 csk., Ham- 
burg, Globe Shipping Co.; 81 csk., Rotter- 
dam, Goldschmidt Corp.; 52 bbl., Hamburg, 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank. 


BARYTES—98 csk., Hamburg, A. Hurst 
& Co.; 500,000 kilos, Rotterdam, Ore & 
Chemical Corp.; 150 bg., Rotterdam, E. L. 
Bullock & Sons; 100 bg., Hamburg, 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank. 


BAUXITE — 100 tons, Trieste, Atlantic 
Forwarding Co. 


BLEACHING POWDER—50 cs., Liver- 
pool, H. Kohnstamm & Co. 


CAMPHOR—340 cs., crude, Keelung, L. 
C. Hopkins Co.; 270 es., re, Fiber- 
loid Corp.; 30 cs., Keelung, J. W. Hampton 
& Co.; 45 cs., Hamburg, Order; 100 cs., 
Shanghai, F. A. Cundill & Co. 


CASEIN—833 bg., Buenos Aires, Bank of 
the Manhattan Co.; 833 bg., Buenos Aires, 
Bank of London & South America. 


CHALK—300 bg., Antwerp, Order. 


CHEMICALS — 31 csk., Havre, Balbach 
Metal Corp.; 100 kegs and 17 bbl., Ham- 
burg, Superfos Co.; 300 bg. and 67 _ csk., 
Hamburg, Jungmann & Co.; 100 bbl., Ham- 
burg, Cooper & Cooper; 20 csk., Rotter- 
dam, Order; 20 cs., Rotterdam, H. A. Metz 
& Co.; 32 esk., Rotterdam, Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; 89 es., Rotterdam, Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chem. Co.; 73 cs., Rotterdam, 
Order; 36 bbl., Bremen, Order; 22 esk., 
Bremen, Mallinckrodt Chem. Works; 56 
esk., Glasgow, Frazar & Co.; 274 bg., 
Glasgow, Brown Bros. & Co.; 61 pkg., 
Hamburg, Jungmann & Co. 


COBALT OXIDE—1 cs., Bremen, Lun- 
ham & Moore. 


COLORS—5 csk. paste, Liverpool, Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank; 2 csk. ani- 
line, Havre, Ackerman Color Co.; 15 pkg. 
do., Havre, Sandoz Chemical Works; 10 
esk. do., Havre, Carbic Color & Chem. Co. ; 
17 esk., Havre, Order; 11 csk., Hamburg, 
Bernard Judae & Co.; 8 dr. and 1 csk., 
Antwerp, Irving Bank-Col. Trust Co.; 2 bbl. 
dry, Hamburg, Siegle Corp. of America; 
30 esk. ultramarine blue, Antwerp, J. Camp- 
bell & Co.; 10 esk. dry, Liverpool, Sherwin, 
Williams Co.; 16 pkg. aniline, Rotterdam, 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co.; 53 csk., Rotter- 
dam, H. A. Metz & Co.; 140 pkg. Rotter- 
dam, Grasselli Dyestuff Corp.; 11 es. 
bronze, Hamburg, T. Reissner; 27 csk. 
earth, Hamburg, C. J. Osborn Co.; 11 ¢s., 
bronze, Bremen, B. F. Drakenfeld & Co.; 
12 esk., Liverpool, American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank; 23 dr., London, American 
Aniline Co. 

COAL-TAR 
Liverpool, Order. 

COAL-TAR INTERMEDIATES—5 csk., 
Rotterdam, Equitable Trust Co. ; 40 cs., Rot- 


terdam, Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co.; 38 csk., 
Rotterdam, Grasselli Dyestuff Corp. 





DISTILLATE — 428 dr., 


CREOSOTE OIL—7,126 tons, Antwerp, 
Order. 

FUSEL OIL — 4 csk., Hamburg, Irving 
Bank-Col. Trust Co.; 5 dr., Hamburg, East 
River National Bank; 6 dr., Hamburg, Or- 
der; 34 dr., Venice, Order. 


GLYCERINE—100 dr. soap lye, Rotter- 
dam, Order; 139 dr., London, Marx & 
Rawolle; 20 dr. crude, Marseilles, Order. 


GAMBIER — 317 bg. cube, Singapore, 
Order. 

GLAUBER SALT—100 bg., Rotterdam, 

oer: 125 bbl., Hamburg, Innis, Speiden 
oO. 


GRA®HITE—375 bg. amorphous, Tient- 
sin, Mitsui & Co. 


GUMS—100 cs. damar and 250 bg. do., 
Singapore, Order; 50 cs. damar, Singapore, 
Standard Bank of South Africa; 100 bg. 
damar and 210 bg. copal, Singapore, L. C. 
Gillespie & Sons; 52 bg., damar, Singapore, 
Equitable Trust Co.; 310 bg. copal, Ant- 
werp, Chemical National Bank; 13 bg. co- 
pal, London, S. Winterbourne & Co.; 143 
bg. copal, Manila, Order; 105 bg. damar, 
Singapore, Goschens & Cunliffe; 50 bg. co- 
pal, Singapore, Equitable Trust Co. 


IRON CHLORIDE — 50 bbl., Hamburg, 
Hans Hinrichs Chem. Co. 


IRON OXIDE—12 csk., Liverpool, J. A. 
McNulty; 15 ecsk., Liverpool, Bank of 
America; 20 csk., Liverpool, Reichard- 
Coulston, Inc.; 15 esk., Liverpool, Order ; 
29 ecsk., Liverpool, L. H. Butcher & Co.; 45 
esk., Hull, J. Lee Smith & Co.; 3 csk., Hull, 
L. H. Butcher & Co.; 49 csk., Liverpool, 
Reichard-Coulston, Inc.; 17 csk., Liverpool, 
J. A. McNulty; 20 esk., Liverpool, Order ; 
228 bbl., Malaga, C. J. Osborn Co.; 200 
bbl., Malaga, S. L. Libby Corp.; 100 bbl., 
Malaga, E. M. & F. Waldo; 320 bbi., 
Malaga, C. K. Williams & Co.; 160 bbl. 
Malaga, Order. 


MAGNESITE—250 bg. and 101 csk., Rot- 
terdam, Brown Bros. & Co. 


MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE—37 dr., Ham- 
burg, Speiden, Whitfield Co.; 368 dr., Ham- 
burg, Innis, Speiden & a: See Se. 
Hamburg, Brown Bros. & Co.; 35 dr., 
Hamburg, Order. 


MANGANESE SULPHATE — 21 csk., 
Manchester, Order. 


MINERAL WHITE—100 beg., Hull, Whit- 
taker, Clarke & Daniels; 360 bg., Hull, 
Hammill & Gillespie. 


OCHER—366 bbl., Marseilles, Reichard- 
Coulston, Inc. 


OILS — Cod — 294 tons (in bulk), St. 
Johns, Bowring & Co.; 200 bbl., Kobe, Na- 
tional Oil Products Co.; 200 bbl., Hull, 
R. Badcock & Co.; 250 bbl., Hull, J. L. 
Irwin & Co. Coconut 2028 tons (in bulk), 
Manila, Spencer Kellogg & Sons. Cotton- 
seed—80 dr., Hull, Am. Hawaiian S. 8S. Co. 
China Wood—100 dr., Hong Kong, Stand- 
ard Bank of South Africa; 1020 csk., Han- 
kow, I. R. Boody & Co.; 150 bbl., Hankow, 
Order; 144 csk., Hankow, G. W. S. Patter- 
son & Co.; 147 bbl., Hankow, Cook & Swan 
Co.; 200 dr., Hong Kong, Standard Bank of 
South Africa; 5 dr., Hong Kong, Order. 
Linseed—60 bbl., Hull, Order. Olive Oil 
Foots—350 bbl., Piraeus, Order; 100 bbl., 
Bari, Brown Bros. & Co.; 100 bbl., Bari, 
Leghorn Trading Co.; 300 bbl., Bari, First 
National Bank of Boston. Palm Kernel— 
785 tons (in bulk), Hull, Order. Palm—30 
bbl., Liverpool, Order; 241 csk., Liverpool, 
African & Eastern Trading Co.; 46 csk., 
Liverpool, Guaranty Trust Co.; 315 csk., 
Liverpool, Order; 100 bbl., Liverpool, Order. 
Peanut—285 csk, Bordeaux, American Ship- 
ping Co. Rapeseed—315 bbl., Hull, J. C. 
Francesconi & Co.; 770 bbl., Hull, Order. 
Sardine—200 bbl., Kobe, Bankers Trust Co. 
~~ Bean—5 dr., Hull, Am. Hawaiian 
8. 8. Co. 


OILSEEDS — Castor — 23 bg., Port au 
Prince, S. L. Brinley; 2,700 bg., Pernam- 
buco, Order. Copra—34 bg., Cristobal, Frank- 
lin Baker Co.; 625 bg. Trinidad, Franklin 
Baker Co.; 253 bg., Port Antonio, Atlantic 
Navigation Co. 


POTASSIUM SALTS—200 csk. alum, 
Hamburg, C. Hardy, Inc.; 48 csk. alum, 
Hamburg, Kachurin Chem. Co.; 83 dr. 
caustic and 14 csk. carbonate, Hamburg, 








Parsons & Petit; 25 bbl. alum, Hamburg, 
Superfos Co.; 1 lot (in bulk) manure salt, 
Antwerp, Societe Comm. des Potasses 
d’Alsace; 180 csk. nitrate, Rotterdam, 
Order; 67 dr. caustic, Hamburg, Superfos 
Co.; 409 dr. caustic, Hamburg, A. Klipstein 
& Co.; 500 csk. chlorate, Hamburg, Irving 
Bank-Col. Trust Co.; 18 csk. prussiate, 
Hamburg, Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 
Co.; 1,010 bg. nitrate, Hamburg, Order; 40 
dr. permanganate, Hamburg, Order; 2,620 
bg. muriate, Bremen, Potash Importing 
Corp. of America; 140 dr. caustic, Ham- 
burg, Phila. Nat’l Bank; 188 dr. do., Ham- 
burg, Amermann & Patterson. 


PYRIDINE—4 dr., Rotterdam, Order; 6 
dr.. Hamburg, East River National Bank; 
3 dr., Hamburg, R. W. Greeff & Co.; 5 dr., 
Hamburg, Order. 

PYRITES — 5,853,160 kilos, 
Pyrites Co. 


QUICKSILVER — 31 flasks, Tampico, 
Haas Bros.; 40 flasks, Vera Cruz, Poillon 
& Poirer; 494 flasks, London, Order. 


QUEBRACHO—5,479 bg., Buenos Aires, 
Tannin Corp. 


_ ROCHELLE SALTS—33 bbl., Rotterdam, 
Order. 


ROTTEN STONE—200 beg., Hull, R. J. 
Waddell & Co.; 13 esk., Hull, Order. 


_SAL_ AMMONIAC—80 csk., Rotterdam, 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. 


SALTPETER—200 bg., Hamburg, Kut- 
troff, Pickhardt & Co. - 


SHELLAC—9 cs., Rotterdam, C. F. Ger- 
lach; 31 cs., London, Order; 200 cs., Lon- 
don, Order. 


SODIUM SALTS—50 kegs hydrosulphite, 
Liverpool, W. Mohrmann; 8,068 cs. cyanide, 
Havre, International Banking Corp.; 30 dr. 
bisulphite, Hamburg, W. F. Bissing; 22 
esk. prussiate, Liverpool, C. Tennant & 
Sons; 20 csk. prussiate, Liverpool, Order; 
15 esk. prussiate, Rotterdam, Order; 10 
esk, sulphide, Hamburg, N. Y. & Hanseatic 
Corp.; 194 dr. sulphite, Hamburg, C. S. 
Grant & Co.; 21 csk. fluoride, Hamburg, 
Winter, Wolf & Co.; 475 cs. cyanide, Ham- 
burg, Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co.; 
50 beg. silicate, Hamburg, Order; 150 es. 
salts, Liverpool, Order; 167 esk. fluoride, 
Hamburg, Jungmann & Co. 


SPIEGELEISEN — 150 tons, Middles- 
brough, Philadelphia National Bank. 


STARCH — 250 bg. potato, Rotterdam, 
Chicago Starch Co. 


STRONTIUM SULPHIDE—3 cs., Ham- 
burg, A. Klipstein & Co. 


SUMAC—700 bg. ground, Palermo, First 
National Bank; 700 bg., Palermo, J. S. 
Young & Co.; 700 bg., Palermo, N. Y. 
Trust Co.; 350 bg. ground and 100 bbl. 
leaf, Palermo, Order. 


TALC—250 bg., Genoa, National City 
Bank; 200 bg., Bordeaux, Whittaker, 
Clarke & Daniels; 594 be., Bordeaux, C. B. 
Chrystal Co.; 200 bg., Genoa, C. Mathieu. 


TANNING EXTRACT—512 bg., Palamos, 
Tannin Corp. 


TARTAR—698 bg., Rotterdam, C. Pfizer 
& Co.; 518 bg., Marseilles, Harshaw, Fuller 
& Goodwin; 250 bg., Marseilles, H. J. 
Kehoe; 96 bg., Marseilles, Royal Baking 
Powder Co.; 350 bg., Valencia, Order. 


TETRACHLORATHAN — 83 dr. Ham- 
burg, Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 


_ WAXES — 225 bg. montan, Hamburg, 
Smith & Nichols; 160 bg. carnauba, Ceara, 
National City Bank; 335 bg. do., Ceara, 
Order ; 224 bg. do., Pernambuco, Order; 10 
bbl. beeswax, Rotterdam, Order; 20 cs. 
beeswax, St. Nazaire, Order; 100 cs. sper- 
maceti, London, Order; 12 bbl. beeswax, 
Rio de Janeiro, D. Steengrafe; 75 be. do., 
Rio de Janeiro, American Trading Co. ; 400 
bg. montan, Hamburg, Strohmeyer & Arpe. 


WHITE LEAD—106 cs., Trieste, Fez- 
andie & Sperrle. 


WOOL GREASE—100 bbl., Bremen, Pfaltz 
& Bauer; 100 bbl., Hull, Marden, Wild 
Corp. ; 118 bbl. Hull, Am. Hawaiian S.S. Co. 


ZINC OXIDE—1(0 csk, Hamburg, C. 
Hardy, Inc.; 200 bbl., Marseilles, Order; 
E Marseilles, Order; 90 csk., Ham- 
burg, R. W. Greeff & Co. 


Huelva, 
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Current Prices in the New York Market 


For Chemicals, Oils and Allied Products 








Industrial Chemicals 


Acetone, drums, works Ib 
Acetic anhydride, 85 “, dr Ib 
Acid, acetic, 28°, bb! 100 Ib 
Acetic, 56%, bbl 100 Ib 
Acetic, 80°,, bbl 100 Ib 
Glacial, 994%, bbl 100 Ib 
Boric, bbl Ib 
Citric, kegs Ib. 
Formic, 85%. Ib 
Gallic, tech Ib 
Hydrofluoric, 52°, carbovs Ib 
Lactic, 44%, tech., light, 
bbl lb 
22% tech., light, bbl Ib 
Muriatic, 18° tanks 100 Ib 
Muriatic, 20°, tanks 100 Ib 
Nitric, 36°, carboys Ib 
Nitric, 42°, carboys Ib 
Oleum, 20°), tanks ton 
Oxalic, crystals, bbl Ib 
Phosphoric, 50° carboys... Ib. 
Pyrogallic, resublimed lb 
Sulphuric, 60°, tanks ton 
Sulphuric, 60°, drums. ton 
Sulphuric, 66°, tanks ton 
Sulphuric, 66°, drums ton 
Tannic, U.S.P., bbl Ib 
Tannic, tech., bbl Ib 
Tartaric, imp., powd., bbl. Ib 
Tartarie, dome atic, bbl Ib. 
Tungstic, per lb lb. 


Alcohol, buty!, drums, wks Ib. 


Ethyl, 190 p'f. U.S.P., bbl. gal 
Denatured, 190 proof No. |}, 
special bbl gal 
No. 1, 190 proof, special, dr. gal 
No, |}, 188 proof, bbl gal 
No. |, 188 proof, dr gal 
No 5, 188 proof, bbl gal 
No 5, 188 proof, dr gal 
Alum, ammonia, lump, bbl Ib 
Potash, lump, bbl Ib 


Chrome, lump, potash, bbl. Ib 


Aluminum sulphate, com., 
00 Ib 
Iron free, bags Ib 
Aqua ammonia, 26°, drums Ib 
Ammonia, anhydrous, cy! Ib. 
Ammonium carbonate, powd. 
tech., casks. Ib 
Nitrate, tech., casks lb 
Amy! acetate tech., drums... gal 
Antimony oxide, white, bbl.. Ib 
Arsenic, white, powd., bb! Ib 
Red, powd., kegs. Ib 
Barium carbonate, bb! ton 
Chloride, bbl.. ton 
Dioxide, 88%, drums Ib 
Nitrate, casks. 
Blane fixe, dry, bbl Ib 
Bleaching powder, f.0.b. wks., 
drums, contract 190 Ib 
Spot, wks., drums. . 100 lb. 
Borax, bbl... Ib 
Bromine, cases. Ib 
Calcium acetate, bags..... 100 Ib 
Arsenate, dr ; Ib 
Carbide, drums Ib. 
Chloride, fused, dr. wks... ton 
Gran. drums works ton 
Phosphate, mono, bbl... Ib 
Carbon bisulphide, drums Ib 
Tetrachloride, drums.. Ib 
Chalk, precip. domestic, 
light, bbl Ib 
Imported, light, bbl bb. 
Chlorine, liquid, tanks, wks Ib. 
Contract, tanks, wks. Ib 
Cylinders, 100 Ib., wks Ib 
Konek. oxide, bbl Ib 
Copperas, bulk, f.o.b. wks... ton 
Copper carbonate, bbl Ib 
Connie, drums.. Ib 
Oxide, kegs Ib 
Sulphate, dom., bbl 100 Ib 
Imp. bbl 100 Ib 
Cream of tartar, bbl Ib. 
Epsom salt, dom., bbl 100 Ib 
‘Imp , te ech , bags 100 Ib 
U.S.P., dom., bbl 100 Ib 
Ether, U.S.P., dr concent'd Ib 
Ethy! acetate, o% .drums.. gal 
Acetate, 99°; gal 
Formaldehyde, 40% , bbl. Ib 
Fullers earth—f.o.b. mines.... ton 
Furfural, works, bbl 
Fusel cil, ref., drums.. gal 
Crude, drums al 
Glaubers salt, wks., bags. . 100 b. 
Imp., bags..... 100 Ib. 
Glycerine, c. p., drums extra. Ib. 
Crude 80° _ foose o Ib. 
Hexamethy le ne, drums.... Ib. 
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HESE prices are first-hand 
90.168 quotations in the New York 
36 market for industrial chemicals, 
3.37 coal-tar products and_ related 
; 4 materials used in the industries 
1 zs that produce 
. 464 Dyes Paper and Pulp 
1 Paintand Varnish Petroleum 
.47 Ceramic Materials Soap 
12 Fertilizers Explosives 
13 Rubber Food Products 
06} Sugar Metal lene 
85 . — ‘ 
1.00 Whenever available these prices 
i . 
ost are those of the American manu- 
17.00 facturer. If for material f.o.b. 
+4 works or on a contract basis, 
1.60 quotations are so designated. All 
13 b+} prices refer to large quantities in 
14.00 original packages. 
18.00 
70 
50 
27 
30 Lead: : 
1°25 White basic carbonate, dry, 
casks Ib. $0. 104- 
see White, basic sulphate, casks Ib 10 - 
White, in oil, kegs. Ib 1240 
Red, dry, casks lb. 1h} 
Red, in oil, kegs... . Ib 1362 - 
Acetate, white crys., bb! lb 15) 
Brown, broken, casks Ib 14}- 
Arsenate, white crys., bbl.. Ib 16 — $0.18 
Lime-Hydrated, b.g., wks ton 10.50 — 12.50 
; Bbl., wks... . ton 18.00 — 19.00 
04 Lump, bbl 280 Ib 3.63 3.65 
034 | Litharge, comm., casks... . lb. 1} 
06 Lithopone, bags... . Ib 06 - 06} 
Magnesium -. tech., + bags Ib 07 - 08 
1.40 Methanol, 95°, bbl.. gal. .74- 76 
2.45 97%, bbl gal 76 79 
.06} Pure, tanks.. ... gal 76 
0 drums.. bas gal. 78 - . 80 
bbl gal 83 - 85 
.1232 | Methyl-acetone, t’ks.. gal. .70 - 
.10 Nickel salt, double, bbl. Ib. 10 - 
3.75 Single, bbl Ib. 104 
. 134 | Orange mineral, csk... Ib. . 14} 14] 
.06 Phosgene... . . .60 - «ae 
15 Phosphorus, red, cases. . Ib. 70 - 75 
56.00 Yellow, cases lb 374 40 
72.00 | Potassium bichromate, casks. Ib. .084- 08} 
18 Bromide, gran., bbl. Ib. 42 - 48 
07? Carbonate, 80 85%, cal- 
.03} cined, casks... . Ib .05 06} 
Chlorate, powd.. lb. 06}- 08} 
Cyanide, drums... . Ib 47 - 52 
2.15 First sorts, cask Ib 08} 08} 
05} Hydroxide (caustic potash) 
45 drums Ib 07}- . 
3.05 Iodide, cases. Ib 3.65 - 3.75 
08) Nitrate, bbl. Ib 06- 073 
05} Permanganate, drums.. Ib 12} 13 
Prussiate, red, casks Ib 38 - 39 
Prussiate, yellow, casks Ib 16} 17 
07} | Salammoniac, white, gran., 
06} casks, imported. Ib 06 - 06} 
07 White, gran., bbl., domestic Ib 07} 08 
Gray, gran., casks. aa Ib 08 - .09 
04) Salsoda, bbl 100 Ib 1.20- 1.40 
05 Salt cake (bulk) works. . ton 16.00 — 17.00 
Soda ash, light 58% flat, bulk, 
contract. 100 Ib 1.25 - 
07} bags, contract. 100 Ib. 1.38 - 
2.25 Dense, bulk, contract, basis 
16.00 7 100 Ib 1.3% - 
173 bags, contract... . 100 Ib. 1.45-. 
50 Soda, caustic, 76%, solid, 
16} drums contract. 100 Ib 3.10 - 
4.75 Caustic, ground and flake, 
4.50 contracts, dr.. 160 Ib. 3.50 3.85 
21 Caustic, solid, 76% f.a.s. 
2.00 is as Ib 2.90 3.05 
1.40 | Sodium acetate, works, bbl Ib .05 - 05} 
2.35 Bicarbonate, bulk 100 Ib 39 = 
14 Bichromate, casks Ib 064 06} 
95 Bisulphate (niter cake).... ton 6.00 7.00 
1.10 Bisulphite, powd., U.S.P., 
09% bbl ; Ib 04} 044 
18.00 GC hlorate, "ke, Pi vebe Ib. 06) 06} 
Chloride.. long ton 12.00 13.00 
4.50 Cyanide, cases. - ) 19 - 22 
3.00 Flouride, bbl. ° Ib. 08} 09 
1.40 Hyposulphite, bbl. Ib, 02} 02} 
95 Nitrite, casks Ib 09}- 09} 
19 Peroxide, powd., cases Ib. 23 - 27 
_ Phosphate, dibasic, bbl.... Ib 034 03} 
.70 Prussiate, vel. bbl Ib. 09 - .09} 








Salicylate, drums. 


Ib. $0.38 — $0.40 
75—- 1.16 


Silicate (40°, drums). 100 Ib. 
Silicate (60°, drums). 100 Ib. 1.75 -— 2.00 
Sulphide, fused, 60-62%, 
rums... Ib. .02}- .034 
Sulphite, crys., bbl ». .02 .02} 
Strontium nitrate, powd., bbl Ib. .09 - -09} 
Sulpbur chloride, yel drums.. Ib. .04}- .05 
rude. ton 18.00 — 20.00 
At mine, bulk.. ton 16.00 — 18.00 
Flour, bag 100 Ib. 2.25 - 2.35 
Dioxide, liquid, cyl.. Ib. .08 - . 08} 
Tin bichloride, bbl. lb .15 - 15} 
Oxide, bbl. Ib. 56 - 
Crystals, bbl... Ib. .37}- 37} 
Zine carbonate, bags.. Ib .12- 1 
Chloride, gran., bags. . . Ib .06 - 07} 
Cyanide, drums... . b .40 - 41 
Dust bbl. . Ib .08 - 08} 
Oxide, lead free, bage. Ib .07}- 
5% lead sulphate bags... Ib .06;- 
French, red seal, bags... lb .09;- 
French, green seal, bags. Ib. eee 
French, white seal, bbl. Ib. ie cai 
Sulphate, bb! 100 Ib. 3.25 -— 3.50 
Coal-Tar Products 
Alpha-naphthol, crude, bbl Ib $0.60 — $0.62 
Alpha-naphthol, ref., bbl. . > 75 - .80 
Alpha-naphthylamine, bbl. Ib 35 - 6 
Aniline oil, drums. . b 16 - . 164 
Aniline salt, bbl.. " lb 19 - .21 
Anthracene, 80%, drums Ib .70 - 75 
Anthraquinone, 25%, drums. Ib .65 70 
Benzaldehyde U.S.P., tech., 
drums.. Ib .69 - 71 
Benzene, pure, tanks, ‘works. gal .25 - 
Benzene, 90%, tanks, works.. gal .23- — 
Benzidine base, bbl... lb .78 - . 80 
Benzyl] chloride, ref. carboys. lb 35 - : 
Benzyl chloride, tech., drums. Ib. . Pe 
Beta-naphthol, tech., bbl. Ib. .24- .25 
Beta-naphthylamine, tech. . lb. .65 .70 
Cresylic acid, 97%, drums. gal. .62 .64 
95-97%, drums, works... . gal. .57 - 59 
Dichlorbenzene, drums.. tb. .07 .083 
Dinitrobenzene, bbl.... . Ib. — 173 
Dinitrochlorbenzene, bbl. . Ib. .20 - .21 
Dinitrophenol, bbl... . Ib. .35 - .40 
Dinitrotoluen, bbl... . Ib. .18 - .20 
Dip oil, 25%, drums. . gal. .26 - . 26 
H-acid, bbl... b. .70 - .74 
Meta-phenylenediamine, bbl. _ Ib. .90 - 95 
Monochlorbenzene, drums. lb. . 084- .10 
Naphthalene, flake, bbl.. Ib. .04}- 05 
Naphthionate of soda, bbl. Ib. .60- .65 
Naphthionie acid, crude, bbl. Ib. .60 - -62 
Nitrobenzene, drums... . Ib. .09 - .093 
Nitro-naphthalene, bbl.. Ib. 25- .27 
Nitro-toluene, drums.. Ib. 134- 14 
N-W acid, bb Ib. 1.00 - 1.05 
Ortho-amidophenol, kegs. . . lb. 2.40 -— 2.50 
Ortho-dichlorbenzene, drums |b. .10 - ul 
Ortho-toluidine, bbl... Ib. 14- 15 
Para-aminophenol, base, kegs lb. 1.15 - 1.20 
Para-dichlorbenzene, bbl. . lb. 17 - .20 
Para-nitraniline, bbl Ib. .68 - .69 
Para-nitrotoluene, bbl.. Ib. .40 - -42 
Para-phenylendiamine, bbl. lb. 1.30- 1.35 
Para-toluidine, bbl.. lb. 75 - . 80 
Ot Elec a ok sav’ Ib. 24 - . 26 
Picric acid, bbl............. Ib. .20 - .22 
Pitch, tanks, works......... ton 27.00 - 30.00 
Pyridine, imp., drums....... gal. 4.00 - 4.10 
Resorcinol, tech., kegs..... . Ib. 1.30- 1.40 
Resorcinol, pure, " ke gs... Ib. 2.00 - 2.25 
R-salt, bbl.... . Ib. .50 - oan 
Salicylic acid, tech., bbl. Ib 32 - .33 
Salicylic acid, U.S P., bbi.. Ib » Free 
Solvent naphtha, water- 
white, tanks.. gal. .24 - oan 
Crude, tanks.. gal. .21 - .22 
eee | -_, crude, bbl.. Ib. .16 - .18 
Tolidine, Ib. 1.00 - 1.05 
Toluidine, saat kegs... Ib. .30 - 35 
Toluene, tank cars, works... gal. .26 - : 
Toluene, drums, works... gal. 3I- - 
Xylidine, drums... . Ib. .40 - .42 
Xylene, 5 deg.-tanks.. gal. 38 - .40 
Xylene, com., tanks gal. .25 - .27 
Naval Stores 
Rosin B-D, bbl... . . 280 lb. $7.50 — $7.60 
Rosin E-I, bbl. ; 280 Ib 7.60 - 7.70 
Rosin K-N, bbl. . 280 Ib. 7.70 - 7.75 
Rosin W.G.-W.W., bbl... . 280 Ib. 8.50 - 9.00 
Turpentine, spirits of, bbl. gal . 86 - 86} 
food, steam dist., bbl.... gall. .80 - 82 
Wood, dest. dist., bbl... gal. .68 .70 
Pine tar pitch, bbl... . 200 Ib. 5.50 , 
Tar, kiln burned, bbl. 500 Ib. 11.50 — 12.00 
Rosin oil, first run, bbl... gal. 45 ; 
Pine tar oil, com’l.......... gal. 30 - 
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go loose. . Ib. $0.03)- $0 Montan, erude, a aes 
Lard oil, Exton No. |, bbl Bey Ree Paratfine er le, bags... Ib. $0.16 - $0.16 
Ne ompound, ‘ --. gal. % - — 110 m ude, match, 105- 06 - 164 801 
( vey ae 20 deg. bbl. . D. 3 Crude bol. Bie Gasoline, 
oe a oe a a." bags scale 124-126 mop. ec - 062 | eee ee my 
Red ° | 124- Ref. | , aphtha, eel bbls. . 
poe divine. . ih Ib. it “» Ref. 118-120 m.p. bags... Ib. .053- steel md & P. deod gal. $0.15 - 
Tal , extra, loose we Ib. 10}- 22 Stearic aci m.p., bags ; “ 053- . Kerosene : 
allow oil, acidless works... Ib. a: -. ole pressed, bas = ae SS wee Pecos GP «= 
a ae ne Teer) Lee ee >» & 13 - 
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Industrial Developments of the Week 


New Construction and Machinery Requirements in the Process Industries 








Some Opportunities This Week 


Aluminum ......... .. Waukesha, Wis. 
Cement ....Davenport, Ia. 
Chemicals ..Modesto, Calif. 
Chemistry ...Princeton, N. J. 
Chemicals ... Wickliffe, Ohio 
Enamel-ware ... Winsted, Conn. 
ee ... Aberdeen, Wash. 
"BEEN TT Atlanta, Ga. 
Laboratory ...-Cleveland, Ohlo 
Leather ....»+Philadelphia, Pa. 
DE ccteucscveceoutsonal Duluth, Minn. 
Paper ...... ....+Kalamazoo, Mich. 
PE ewbpesercstcbagvaners Otsego, Mich. 
ns we sé cb ee ethene Louisville, Ky. 


...Port Alfred, Que. 

.. St. Boniface, Man. 
....+- Alberta, Canada 
svousee Sugarland, Tex. 
....+Niagara Falls, Ont. 
veecd™ Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pulp and paper 
Pulp and paper 
Sodium Sulphate 
Sugar Refining 
Vuleanizing .... 
Wax Paper 


New England 


Conn., Winsted—Strand & Sweet Mfg. 
Co., manufacturers of enamel ware, plans 
the construction cf a 2 story and basement, 
60 x 40 ft. and 40 x 40 ft. factory, esti- 
mated cost $40,000. 


Middle Atlantic 


N. J., Princeton—Princeton University, 
lans the construction of a story and 
yasement, 200 x 200 ft. chemistry building. 
Da & Kilauder, Franklin Bank Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa., are architects. 


N. Y., Brooklyn—Brooklyn Fur Dressing 
Co., 50 Metropolitan Ave., is having plans 
prepared for the construction of a 3 story 
- factory on Scholes St., estimated cost 
$75,000. Levy & Berger, 375 Fulton St., 
are architects and engineers. 


N. Y., Buffalo—National Aniline Chem- 


ical Co., 351 Abbott Rd., is having plans 
prepared for the construction of 2 addi- 
tional stories, 90 x 150 ft. to plant, esti- 
mated cost $50,000. 

Pa., Philadelphia—Ballinger Co., 12th 
and Chestnut Sts. Archts., will receive bids 
until Nov. 20 tor the construction of 4 


additional stories, 62 x 112 ft. and 1 story, 
40 x 115 ft. to 1 story building, for E. 
Hubschman & Sons, Inc., manufacturers of 
leather. 


South 


Ga., Atlanta—The School of Technology, 
M. L. Brittain, West North Ave., Pres., is 
having plans prepared for an addition to 
its chemical laboratory. Pringle & Smith, 
Atlanta Trust Company Blidg., are archi- 
tects. 


Ky., Louisville—The Louisville Petroleum 


Refining Co., 1415 Inter-Southern Bldg., 
has awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of a new plant on the Western Park- 
way, including machine shop and power 
house, to Gregg Construction Co., uis- 
ville. Estimated cost $550,000 with equip- 
ment. 


La., Merero—Celotex Co., 111 West 
Washington St., Chicago, IIL, is having pre- 
liminary plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a 1 and 2 story woodworking plant, 
including machinery, power equipment, etc., 
to manufacture board from sugar cane. 
Plans to raise capacity of plant from 350,- 
000 board ft. of celotex to 1,000,000 ft. per 
day. Private plans. This corrects report 
published in Oct. 27 issue under Amesville. 


Middle West 


Bradford, 709 
having plans prepared 
aper mill at Church and 
Billingham & Cobb, 402 Press 


Mich., Kalamasoo—C. A. 
Stockbridge St., is 
for remodeling a 
Ransom Sts. 


This page is of value not only as a 
machinery market but also as an 
index of the general activity and 
growth of the industries served by 
Chem. & Met. The reports are 
gathered .by our regular corre- 
spondents who are instructed to 
verify every detail. Requirements 
for new machinery will be published 
here free of charge. 





Bidg., are architects and engineers. New 


equipment will be required. 


Mich., Otsego—-Mac Sim Bar Paper Co., 
Cc. E. Nelson, Pres. and Mgr., awarded the 
contract for a 1 and 2 story addition to 
paper plant, to H. L. Vander Horst, Main 
and Thompson Sts., Kalamazoo. Estimated 
cost $50,000 to $75,000. Billingham & Cobb, 


402 Press Bldg, are architects and engi- 
neers. 
0., Cleveland—The Fuller Cleaning Co., 


W. M. Theobald, Pres., 7606 Carnegie Ave., 
awarded the contract for the construction 
of a 4 story and basement. 45 x 100 ft. dry 
cleaning plant, to S. W. Emerson Co., 1836 
Euclid Ave. Bstimated cost $150,000. 


0., Wickliffe—The Clarke Chemical Co., 
awarded the contract for the construction 
of a complete new plant consisting of 3 
buildings, one Austin No. 1 Standard, 60 x 
180 ft., 40 x 42 ft. and 25 x 40 ft., to the 
Austin Co., Engineers & Builders, 16112 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. Estimated cost 
$50,000. 


Wis., Cambria—Cambria Canning Co., H. 


Schimmel, Pres., plans the construction of 
a 2 and 3 story cannery, to replace plant 
recently destroyed by fire. Estimated cost 
$100,000. Architect not selected. Canning 


and conveying machinery will be required. 


West of Mississippi 


Ia., Davenport — Linwood Cement Co., 
J. F. Sehroeder, Secy., plans the construc- 
tion of a cement plant on the company’s 


property between the right-of-way of the 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroads, 
seven miles west of here. Approximately 
1,000,000 bbls. Portland cement will be 
produced annually by the wet process. 
Estimated cost $2,000,000. J. C. Buckbee 


Co., 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL, 
is engineer. 


Minn., Duluth—Acme Match Co., Lyceum 
Bldg., awarded general contract for the 
construction of a 2 story, 89 x 146 ft. match 


factory at 40th Ave., West, and Traverst 
St.. to Carlsted Bros., 103 West 3rd St. 
Estimated cost $60,000. Owner is in the 


market for machinery for the manufacture 
of matches. 


Tex., Sugarland — Imperial Sugar Co., 
Inc., awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of a char house for sugar refinery to 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 125 East 46th 
St., New York City. Esitmated cost $800,000. 


Far West 


Ariz., Miami—Inspiration Copper Co., is 
having plans prepared for the construction 
of leaching tanks. Work is to be done by 
force account. G. R. Booth, Miami, is engi- 


neer. Mixers, conveying equipment, etc., 
will be required. 
Calif.. Los Angeles—The Western Wax 


Paper Co., 943 East 4th St., awarded the 
contract for the construction of a 120 x 
150 ft. factory at East 61st St., to Austin 
Co., 777 East Washington St. Estimated 
cost $40,000. 


Calif., Modesto—Peroxide Mfg. Co., 4th 
and 38rd Sts., San Francisco, 8S. W. Herb, 
Pres., is having plans prepared for the 
construction of a chemical plant, estimated 
cost $250,000. C. E. Gilman, Oakland Bank 
Bldg., Oakland, is engineer. 


Wash., Aberdeen — The North Pacific 
Public Service Co., plans the construction 
of a new gas plant, to produce 450,000 
cu.ft. of gas daily, estimated cost $35,000. 


Canada 


Canada, Alberta—E. M. Davis, 25 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, is having plans 
prepared for the construction of a plant 
for the manufacture of sodium sulphate, 
estimated cost $250,000. Architect not 
selected. 


Man., St. Boniface—J. D. McArthur Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, plans the construction of a 
pulp and paper mill, 200 ton capacity here, 
estimated cost $7,500,000. 


N. 8., Halifax—Premier Pulp & Paper 
Co., Ltd., is in the market for newsprint 
machine for mills at Hartville. 


Ont., Niagara Falls—Delta Vulcanizing 
Works, is in the market for equipment, to 
replace that which was destroyed by fire. 
Loss is estirnated at $25,000. 


Que., Montreal—Quebec Industrial Alco- 
hol Co., Ltd., F. J. Halcro, Hudson, Purch. 
Agt. Will purchase complete equipment for 


plant to manufacture alcohol and by- 
products. 
Que., Port Alfred—Port Alfred Pulp & 


Paper Corporation will soon receive bids 
for extensions to mill, estimated cost ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. 


Unverified 


Ia., Spencer—The Cement Products Co., 
plans to rebuild a portion of its cement 
plant which was recently destroyed by fire 
at a loss of $50,000. . 


La., Lafayette—P. O. Moss, Lake Charles, 
plans the construction of a plant for the 
manufacture and distribution of gas, esti- 
mated cost $350,000. 


Mich., Grand Ledge—American Vitrified 
Products Co., Akron, Ohio, plant here was 
destroyed by fire with loss of $180,000 in- 
cluding machinery. 


N. J., Trenton—The Eureka Flint & Spar 
Co., Lewis St., plans to rebuild plant No. 2, 
on New York Ave., recently destroyed »dy 
fire. Owner is in the market for pulveriz- 
ing, grinding, sorting and other machinery. 
F. W. Thropp is president. 


Tex., Ballinger—The Ballinger Cotton 
Oil Co., plans to rebuild the portion of its 
plant recently destroyed by fire; loss is re- 
ported $175,000 with equipment. 


Va., Richmond—J. Mayeu, Sr., C. H. 
Gilbert and others plan the construction of 
a 2 story window glass plant to cover 2 
acres of land at Fort Lee, estimated cost 
$100,000. 


Incorporations 


Victory Fur Skin Dressing Co., Inc., 11 
Thronton St., Newark, N. J., manufacture 
dyes, chemicals, etc., cleaning and dyeing 
furs, etc., $100,000. 

The Lubin Perfumery Corp., Wilmington, 
Del., manufacturers of perfumeries, toilet 
waters, soaps, powders, $100,000. 

Tampa Paint and Varnish Co., 
Fla., $50,000; C. M. Blake. 

Murray Bay Pulp Co., 
Que., $25,000. 

St. Louis Tanneries, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
$112,799; I. B. Rosenblum, 5251 Waterman 
St.. M. Pompney, 8S. D. True and others. 

Texas Creosoting Co., Orange, Tex., in- 
creased capital from $450,000 to $550,000. 

J. R. Martin Tile & Brick Co., Rosenburg, 
Tex., $75,000; J. R. Martin, W. Carnahan. 
Jr., R. W. Carr, 237 West Huisache St., a!! 
of San Antonio, Tex. 


Tampa, 


Ltd., Montreal, 











